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CONCERNING  WILLS 

IT  is  earnestly  requested  that  inquiries  be  made  concerning  Wills  admitted  to  pro- 
bate, whether  they  contain  bequests  to  this  Society,  and  that  information  of  all 
such  bequests  be  communicated  to  the  Treasurer  without  delay.  In  making 
bequests  for  missions  it  is  more  important  to  give  the  exact  title  of  the  Society,  thus : 
I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  use  of  the 

Society  If  it  is  desired  that  the  bequest  should  be  applied  to  some 

particular  department  of  the  work,  there  should  be  substituted  for  the  words,  “For 
the  Use  of  the  Society,”  the  words  “For  Domestic  Missions,”  or  “For  Foreign  Mis- 
sions,” or  “For  Work  Among  the  Indians,”  or  “For  Work  Among  Colored  People,” 
or  “For  Work  in  Africa,”  or  “For  Work  in  China,”  etc. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS  is  regularly  on  sale 

IN  NEW  YORK The  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  - - - - George  W.  Jacobs  & Co.,  1628  Chestnut  Street 
IN  MILWAUKEE  - - - - The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  484  Milwaukee  Street 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


WHEN  all  men’s  thoughts  are 
turned  to  the  absorbing  inter- 
ests of  the  moment,  the  Church  of 
God  must  perforce 
The  Privilege  keep  its  mind  clear 
of  the  that  it  may  be  able 
Church  to  show  the  people 
whither  these 
things  are  tending ; and  must  take 
solemn  thought  as  to  what  is  its  duty 
as  the  witness  of  the  Resurrection  and 
the  messenger  of  glad  tidings.  We  are 
all  so  keenly  observing  what  men  are 
doing  that  we  run  the  risk  of  forget- 
ting that  beyond  all  and  guiding  all 
is  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  God, 
and  unless  we  are  watchful  we  shall 
forget  what  the  Church’s  share  is  in 
helping  men  to  remember  that  if  the 
misery  is  to  end  in  blessing  for  the 
earth  men  must  be  content  to  let  the 
Christ  be  their  Teacher. 

Whatever  the  cause  we  have  come 
on  a time  when  the  whole  world  is 
drawn  into  .a  common  misfortune. 
That  one  would  be  indeed  callous 
whose  heart  did  not  burn  to  lend  a 
hand  towards  making  things  better. 
Those  who  know  need  not  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  way  out  of  the  misery 
is  showed  in  the  Revelation  of  the  Son 
of  God  or  that  there  can  be  no  final 
end  to  the  wretchedness  until  all  men 
know  the  Father. 


With  such  convictions  to  strengthen 
us  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about 
understanding  that  the  Church’s  high 
privilege  is  to  press  with  all  its  might 
the  Mission  intrusted  to  it.  Among 
those  who  have  been  taught  the  won- 
derful love  of  God  this  is  necessary 
in  order  that  they  may  be  constantly 
reminded  what  is  the  ground  of  hope 
for  human  society.  Among  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  showed  the  Revela- 
tion it  is  necessary  because  none  can 
fully  possess  the  blessings  Christ 
showed  until  the  whole  family  have 
received  the  good  news.  And  all  will 
be  blessed  in  the  doing  as  better  un- 
derstanding makes  it  clear  to  them  that 
the  Spirit  of  Peace  is  that  same  Spirit 
of  Love  Who  will  not  allow  peace  to 
abide  in  man  or  nation  except  as  the 
Truth  which  He  has  revealed  becomes 
the  controlling  power  in  human  life. 

Thus  to  state  the  case  seems  to  push 
into  the  far  away  future  all  hope  of 
relief,  but  it  is  only  so  in  appearance. 
We  heedlessly  pray  God  that  peace 
“may  be  restored”,  while  indeed  there 
has  been  no  peace.  The  dreadfulness 
of  these  days  is  only  exaggeration  of 
what  has  ever  been  present  in  human 
society.  The  forces  that  work  de- 
struction today  are  the  same  forces 
which  have  led  men  to  prey  upon  one 
another  in  the  past.  No  man  who  has 
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seen  the  Risen  Christ  would  wish  to 
see  society  go  back  to  the  conditions 
in  which  a few  have  been  very  com- 
fortable and  the  multitude  constantly 
depressed. 

The  ambition  which  must  fill  every 
soul  who  believes  that  that  Life  was 
the  Light  of  men  will  surely  be  to  lend 
such  aid  now  as  will  insure  for  all  men 
a better  understanding  of  what  the 
will  of  God  is  for  society  because  in 
their  distress  they  have  learned  to 
know  the  Father. 

TO  reassure  us  and  to  make  us 
able  to  understand  that  a day  is 
as  a thousand  years  with  God  and  that 
His  purposes  are 
Our  accomplished  with- 

Task  out  regard  to  the 

estimates  of  men 
we  need  only  to  consider  Russia,  and 
how  in  a day  she  accomplished  with- 
out confusion  or  shedding  of  blood 
that  which  men  justly  supposed  would 
require  generations  to  bring  about. 
The  procession  of  exiles  from  Siberia 
on  their  joyful  pilgrimage  back  to 
home  and  freedom  would  if  it  had  hap- 
pened in  less  momentous  times  be  re- 
garded as  a veritable  earnest  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  not 
doing  violence  to  human  intelligence 
to  see  in  this  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  God  works  His  will,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  plannings  of  men, 
but  in  His  own  time.  Hence  we  may 
believe  that  the  end  of  this  distress 
will  show  that  the  dross  has  been  con- 
sumed and  mankind  made  clean  that 
they  may  build  up  a social  order  in 
accordance  with  the  pattern  showed 
in  the  person  of  our  Lord.  And  it  can 
be  done,  though  it  will  demand  not 
alone  the  devotion  of  a few,  but  the 
united  co-operation  of  all  those  who 
call  Him  Lord.  Never  was  there  a 
time  when  it  was  so  easy  to  under- 
stand why  our  Lord  laid  the  task  He 
wanted  done  for  men’s  blessing,  not  on 
a company  of  individuals,  each  one  of 


whom  would  serve  his  fellows  in 
His  Name,  but  on  His  Body,  “fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth.” 

The  task  will  be  difficult,  though 
this  need  not  disturb  us  since  it  will 
only  be  another  reminder  that  the 
Body  can  do  nothing  except  it  abide 
in  Him.  The  chief  obstacle  will  be 
the  divisions  that  weaken  Christen- 
dom. We  have  contemplated  these 
hitherto  with  complacence  because  all 
seemed  to  be  well  with  ourselves.  But 
to  think  of  the  Church  thus  weakened 
confronting  its  stupendous  task  is 
to  think  of  a man  having  work  to  do 
which  demands  the  use  of  all  his  facul- 
ties well  trained,  but  who  is  afflicted 
with  that  sore  trouble  which  makes 
him  unable  to  use  his  limbs — all  his 
members  may  be  sound,  but  useless  for 
his  purposes  because  his  mind  does  not 
control  them. 

ANOTHER  grave  obstacle  that 
will  confront  us  is  the  appalling 
ignorance  in  the  Church  as  to  what 
the  Mission  in- 
How  Shall  trusted  to  it  really 

We  Learn?  signifies.  There  is 

not  space  here,  but 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  prime  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth,  which  has  just  been 
referred  to.  Enough  now  to  suggest 
that  it  can  only  be  met  by  exact  knowl- 
edge of  that  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  (not  of  the  Apostles  but  of 
Christ  our  Lord  working  in  His  Body) 
which  is  being  witnessed  today.  The 
painful  slowness  of  the  Church’s  prog- 
ress in  the  past  is  due  chiefly  to  such 
ignorance.  There  has  always  been 
present  that  incubus  which  confuses 
the  heralding  of  the  truth  with  the 
beneficent  fruits  which  it  bears  wher- 
ever it  is  known.  It  is  illustrated  in 
a letter  from  a cultured  Churchman, 
who  wrote,  “We  have  no  right  to  try 
to  improve  Orientals  and  other  for- 
eign peoples  so  long  as  there  is  illiter- 
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acy  or  poverty  or  crime  at  home.” 
Such  confusion  of  thought  may  have 
caused  little  concern  in  the  days  when 
we  were  saying  peace  (though  there 
was  no  peace)  but  now  we  realize  it 
is  a menace  to  the  world’s  security. 
A way  must  be  found  to  clarify  the 
thought  of  such,  and  there  are  many 
devout  ones  who  are  thus  confused. 
It  can  be  done  only  by  those  who  know 
real  values  and  are  therefore  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  to  inform  them- 
selves accurately,  and  learn  that  they 
may  teach  others.  A means  for  this  is 
conveniently,  at  hand  in  the  summer 
conferences  where  the  work  of  Church 
extension  is  systematically  studied  and 
scientific  methods  of  teaching  admir- 
ably demonstrated.  The  value  of  these 
schools  has  been  often  spoken  of.  Now 
it  is  all  but  criminal  to  ignore  them. 
The  obligation  to  show  men  the  way 
out  of  the  slough  into  which  they  have 
fallen  rests  upon  the  Church.  The 
Church  will  be  recreant  if  it  is 
ignorant. 

ANOTHER  and  very  practical 
menace  confronts  the  Church  in 
the  anxiety  that  will  naturally  weaken 
the  hands  of  some 
The  War  and  lest  the  immense 
the  Church’s  demands  which  the 
Mission  present  necessity 
lays  upon  all  of  us 
will  rob  the  Church’s  treasury  of  the 
necessary  means  for  prosecuting  the 
work.  With  regard  to  this  it  should 
•be  kept  in  mind  that  nothing  so  surely 
involves  us  in  trouble  as  the  appre- 
hension lest  it  befall  us.  Hence  the 
urgency  of  the  time  demands  that  all 
those  who  understand  shall  keep  it 
clearly  before  their  own  minds  that 
this  is  our  Lord’s  Mission  and  that  He 
will  Himself  take  care  of  it  now  as 
He  has  always  done ; and  this  not  only 
for  their  own  reassuring,  but  that  they* 
may  encourage  others  also  not  to  be 
afraid.  It  were  flippant  to  pretend 
that  this  is  not  a day  for  carefulness 
and  renewed  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 


people  who  know  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing, and  no  doubt  all  will  realize  that 
the  gifts  of  those  who  can  offer  only 
a little  must  be  multiplied  exceeding  to 
provide  against  the  inevitable  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  possible  inability  for 
the  present  of  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  in  large  amounts. 
But  this  will  mean  only  added  strength 
and  joy  to  the  Body  as  it  works;  not 
only  because  the  common  danger  will 
draw  brothers  closer  together,  but  be- 
cause it  will  demonstrate  anew  our 
Father’s  love  for  us  as  it  makes  clear 
how  light  is  the  burden  He  bids  His 
Church  carry  when  all  His  faithful 
ones  lend  a hand,  but  because  it  will 
teach  the  Church  what  its  real  strength 
is.  Read  the  article  on  another  page, 
which  shows  how  He  has  in  time  like 
this  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  serv- 
ants to  maintain  the  work  on  which 
His  coming  waits.  It  will  encourage 
the  strong  and  give  hope  to  the  timid 
ones. 

PERHAPS  nothing  tests  the  faith 
of  Christians  like  the  apparent 
futility  of  the  efforts  they  make  to  help 
bring  the  mighty 
The  Church  things  to  pass, 
at  Work  Taking  short  views 
we  see  no  changes 
and  those  things  to  which  we  have  al- 
ways been  accustomed  do  not  help 
us  because  it  is  as  though  these  had 
been  so  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the 
more  fortunate  therefore  that  we  have 
for  our  help  such  articles  as  appear 
this  month.  They  all  suggest  the  bless- 
ing that  has  been  wrought  through  the 
efforts  not  of  generations  passed,  but 
of  men  still  living. 

In  Idaho  and  Those  who  know 
Wyoming  Idaho  and  Wyom- 
ing today  and  their 
established  order  and  culture  and  pros- 
perity would  have  difficulty  in  realiz- 
ing that  these  are  the  same  of  which 
Bishop  Talbot  writes  so  charmingly. 
He  writes  of  the  days  when  our  broth- 
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ers  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  that 
was  to  result  in  that  beautiful  land 
yielding  up  its  treasure  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  nation.  No  doubt  they 
thought  only  of  the  struggle  they  were 
engaged  in.  No  doubt  to  the  one 
without  eyes  to  see  the  future  it  might 
easily  have  seemed  at  that  time  a hope- 
less state  of  chaos.  But  we  know  it 
was  only  one  stage  in  growing,  and 
we  see  how  the  victory  over  natural 
obstacles  having  been  won,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  brave  ones  aided  by 
multitudes  assembled  from  many  na- 
tions are  building  on  the  sure  founda- 
tions a civilization  which  will  not  pass. 

In  the  There  is  another 

Dakotas  picture  very  differ- 
ent and  most  pain- 
ful, showed  in  the  story  of  the  Da- 
kotas. The  nation,  (all  of  us)  was 
guilty  of  a crime  that  must  leave  an 
ugly  blot  on  its  record,  because  it  for- 
got the  truth  on  which  its  foundations 
rested  and  yielded  itself  to  the  sor- 
didness and  passion  which  crucified 
our  Lord.  But  even  so  there  is  light 
in  the  picture,  since  the  nation  was 
saved  from  final  disgrace  because  the 
Church  was  present  to  preserve  from 
destruction  Christ’s  helpless  ones. 

In  Anking  The  report  of  the 
synod  at  Anking 
provides  another  chance  for  a longer 
view.  In  the  memory  of  men  who 
read  this  the  American  Church  Mis- 
sion had  one  bishop  for  the  Yangtze 
Valley.  Now  it  adds  three  dioceses 
to  the  National  Church,  which  boasts 
eleven  bishops  and  more  than  a thou- 
sand priests.  This  report  is  from  the 
youngest  and  weakest  of  the  three,  yet 
we  read  of  appropriations  being  made 
for  purchase  of  land  in  the  mission- 
ary district  erected  by  the  Church  in 
China  and  of  the  journeys  of  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  that  Church’s  Board 
of  Missions.  That  secretary  was 


made  able  to  know  Who  is  the  Truth 
in  a school  which  was  supported  by 
Americans  in  a time  so  recent  that  no 
doubt  some  who  read  about  it  now,  as 
children  had  part  in  the  offering  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  in- 
structed. 

Practical  These  stories  are 

Results  a parable,  illustrat- 
ing as  they  do  the 
amazing  results  a little  effort  can  pro- 
duce. Maybe  they  will  suggest  the 
promptness  with  which  the  Task  may 
be  completed  once  the  whole  Body  re- 
sponds to  its  Head. 

The  practical  results  that  follow 
from  such  undertakings  are  suggested 
by  two  notes  recently  come  from  far- 
separated  countries.  From  the  middle 
of  Africa  comes  the  story  of  the 
wretched  conditions  of  the  people  and 
of  the  degradation  wrought  by  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  It  ends  with  a 
word  of  hope,  saying  that  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  agriculture  prom- 
ises to  eliminate  this  custom.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  a by-product 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
would  provide  the  solution  of  such  a 
problem?  The  other  comes  from  the 
East  whose  civilization  is  so  ancient, 
and  which  has  developed  to  the  limit 
that  can  be  reached  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christ.  The  man  is  plead- 
ing for  help  to  provide  adequate  build- 
ings for  his  work  and  all  unconscious- 
ly uncovers  the  grief  that  preys  upon 
his  spirit.  The  city  he  lives  in  hap- 
pens to  be  a refuge  for  many  unhappy 
young  women  who  are  outcast  and  he 
wants  to  teach  them  how  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  honest  living.  He 
would  evidently  shield  his  city  from 
the  easy  accusation  of  inhumanity 
when  he  adds,  “Pity  for  such  as  these 
cannot  be  felt  by  those  who  do  not 
know  our  Lord.”  It  helps  -us  to  under- 
stand what  we  mean  when  we  repeat 
the  Apostle’s  statement  “the  Love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us.” 


* 

He  3robe  Jfrom  ®fje  Beab 
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THE  SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 

'T'HE  great  world’s  heart  is  INTERCESSIONS 

1 fierCdy  “ WE^T,hhee-p  t R’ 

And  God  alone  can  heal  it,  and  W .Tbat  the  Porto  Rlc0 

God  alone  give  light;’  (Page  307)°" 

And  the  men  to  bear  that  mes-  v Tp  . ,mJ  . . , , . 

sage,  and  speak  the  living  Alhat  ‘he  g,.rIs  and  b?P  °f 
w^r(j  ^ & Arkansas  may  have  more  Church 

Are  you. and  I,  my  brothers,  and  schools.  (Page  321.) 

the  millions  that  have  heard.  meT.h  ( Page  3^ ) $ may  * 

Can  we  close  our  eyes  to  duty?  That  th!,  bis.h,°Ps  ’n  the.  Dako‘ 

Gan  we  fold  our  hands  at  tas  ma>’  be  Messed  and  pros- 
ease  * “ J at  pered.  (Page  341.) 

While  the  gates  of  night  stand  „ Jbat  taking  coura^  from, tbe 

open  to  the  pathways  of  the  Past  may  Press  ,f°rward  t0 

y J new  and  greater  work  for  Thee. 

seas-  IPao-e  349  ^ 

Can  we  shut  up  our  compas-  v & ' 

sions  ? Can  we  leave  one  v 

prayer  unsaid,  pt?avttpq 

Till  the  lands  which  Hell  has  PRAYERS 

blasted  have  been  quickened  From  the  report  of  the  Joint 

from  the  dead?  Commission  on  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer  appointed  by 
0 Voice  of  God,  we  hear  Thee  the  General  Convention.  Aw- 
above  the  shocks  of  time,  thorised  for  use. 

Thine  echoes  roll  around  us,  and  , . 

the  message  is  sublime;  O G0D.’  merciful  and  com- 

No  power  of  man  shall  thwart  \J  Passionate  who  art  ever 
us,  no  stronghold  shall  dis-  , ready  to  hear  the  prayers 

ma  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in 

When  God  commands  obedience  Tbee;  graciously  hearken  to  us 
and  love  has  led  the  way.  wh°  ' :a'>  upon  Thee,  and  grant 

us  1 hy  help  in  this  our  necessity ; 
— Frederick  George  Scott.  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen. 

* * 

\ LMIGHTY  GOD,  whose 
THANKSGIVINGS  compassions  fail  not,  and 

v T-p  , . whose  loving  kindness 

thank  Ihee  reacheth  unto  the  world’s  end; 

W For  the  work  of  the  we  give  Thee  humble  thanks  for 

Church  in  Porto  Rico.  opening  heathen  lands  to  the 
(Page  307.)  light  of  Thy  truth;  for  making 

For  the  inspiring  example  of  Paths  in  the  deep  waters  and 
Bishop  Talbot.  (Page  315.)  highways  in  the  desert;  and  for 

For  the  forward  step  of  the  Panting  Thy  Church  in  all  the 

Church  in  China.  (Page  319.)  eart\  And  we  beseech  Thee  fill 

^ . ..  y our  hearts  with  gratitude  for 

h or  _ the  opening  up  of  new  this  Thy  goodness,  that  hence- 

nelds  in  the  West.  (Page  325.)  forth  we  may  labour  more 

For  Philip  Deloria  and  what  abundantly  for  the  advancement 
he  means  to  his  people.  (Page  of  Thy  Kingdom;  through  Jesus 
335.)  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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Native  home  made  entirely  of  palm  leaves 


The  old  city  gate  on  the  waterfront 
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CONTRASTS  IN  PORTO  RICO 


CHURCH  OF  SAINT  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  SAN  JUAN 
San  Juan  gate  in  the  distance 


WITH  BISHOP  LLOYD  IN  PORTO  RICO 


By  Bishop  Colmore 


HE  island  of  Porto 
Rico  occupies  a 
most  favorable  lo- 
cation, as  regards 
the  possibility  of  a 
short  visit  from 
New  York.  The 
round  trip  con- 
sumes only  six- 
teen days,  giving 
one  the  advantage  of  seven  days  on 
the  Island.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  more  of  our  Church  people  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
except  possibly  that  the  nine  or  ten 
days  of  close  proximity  to  old  Neptune 
deter  many  from  taking  the  cruise. 
However,  did  they  understand  some- 
thing of  the  great  encouragement  and 
joy  that  a visit  gives  to  the  worker  in 


the  field,  I am  sure  more  would  brave 
the  dangers  of  seasickness,  for  the  ex- 
perience of  real  helpfulness  that  their 
interest  brings  to  those  bearing  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  the  mis- 
sion work.  When  one  is  constantly 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  his 
work,  and  is  day  after  day  dealing 
with  the  same  problems  and  with  the 
same  people  who  make  the  problems, 
he  cannot  help  getting  somewhat 
“stale”,  and  the  visit  of  the  outsider 
who  comes  to  learn  and  to  sympathize 
cannot  be  overestimated  in  its  result 
for  good  upon  the  worker. 

It  was  therefore  the  greatest  joy  and 
pleasure  to  the  workers  in  Porto  Rico 
to  welcome  the  party — composed  of 
Bishop  Lloyd  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Harding — which  came  down  to  the 
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CARIBBEAN  SEA 
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“Queen  of  the  Antilles”  arriving  here 
on  the  first  of  March.  It  is  of  im- 
mense satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
are  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  our 
work  at  first  hand,  and  Dr.  Harding 
as  secretary  of  the  second  province,  to 
which  Porto  Rico  belongs,  will  be  able 
to  make  us  better  known  throughout 
that  part  of  the  Church  with  which  he 
is  officially  connected. 

Dr.  Gray,  formerly  educational  sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  now  the  secretary 
for  Latin  America,  paid  us  a visit  in 
September,  1915.  Of  course  every  one 
is  loyal  to  his  own  locality  and  when 
Dr.  Gray  found  the  weather  uncom- 
fortably warm,  naturally,  he  thought, 
we  all  told  him  that  September  is  the 
most  trying  month  of  the  year.  Noth- 
ing will  convince  him,  however,  that 
Porto  Rico  is  not  the  hottest  place  he 
has  seen,  so  we  are  particularly  pleased 
that  Bishop  Lloyd  and  his  party  were 
able  to  see  us  under  more  favorable 
conditions  as  to  climate.  We  now  have 
witnesses  that  our  climate  can  be,  and 
at  the  proper  time  of  the  year  is,  of 
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the  most  ideal  variety.  We  cannot 
imagine  a more  beautiful  country  to 
live  in  than  ours,  and  when  one  has 
taken  the  drive  over  the  mountains  in 
an  automobile,  and  has  strolled  along 
the  seashore  under  the  waving  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  he  usually  becomes  enthusi- 
astic over  it  all.  A recent  visitor  iden- 
tified the  utopia  described  in  the  line 
“the  beautiful  isle  of  somewhere”  as 
Porto  Rico.  The  roads  over  the  Island 
are  wonderful,  permitting  communica- 
tion to  all  points,  and  constituting  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  we  have.  One  of 
these,  the  “Military  Road”  from  San 
Juan  to  Ponce  was  built  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  the  others  are  the  result 
of  the  government  under  American  oc- 
cupation. Along  these  roads,  we  saw 
the  kaleidoscopic  views  of  the  moun- 
tains, rising  at  some  places  four  thou- 
sand feet ; the  coffee  plantations  on  the 
higher  ground,  always  under  the  shade 
of  the  larger  trees,  and  at  this  time  of 
the  year  in  fragance  of  full  bloom; 
tobacco  plantations  in  the  lower  dips 
between  the  mountains,  sometimes 
with  vast  areas  covered  with  cheese 


SAN  JUAN  CELEBRATING  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


cloth,  giving  the  appearance  of  a great 
lake  below  us ; and  everywhere  in  the 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
stretching  down  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea,  the  waving  fields  of  sugar 
cane,  the  most  valuable  product  of  the 
Island.  In  the  midst  of  a plain  will 
be  seen  from  a distance  the  chimneys 
of  the  sugar  factories,  rising  in  one 
instance  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  and  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
thirty-seven  thousand  dollars.  These 
factories  represent  the  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  are  evidence 
of  a certain  kind  of  prosperity  in  Porto 
Rico,  increased  at  this  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  European  war.  But  while 
we  are  looking  at  these  signs  of  pros- 
perity, we  tell  the  bishop  of  the  great 
suffering  in  Puerta  de  Tierra,  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  San  Juan,  where  a ter- 
rible epidemic  of  measles  is  raging 
among  the  children  of  the  miserably 
poor  element  congregated  in  that  slum 
district.  The  bishop’s  cousin,  the  com- 


missioner of  health,  tells  us  there  are 
at  the  present  time  at  least  two  hun- 
dred children  in  Puerta  de  Tierra  who 
will  most  probably  die  as  a result  of 
their  illness  and  the  inability  of  their 
parents  to  provide  the  proper  food  and 
clothing.  Better  it  were  that  these 
great  factories  should  be  wiped  out, 
that  the  sugar  fields  should  wither, 
that  the  coffee  plantations  should  not 
continue,  than  that  these  children 
should  die.  For  these  material  things, 
while  necessary  in  their  way,  are  but 
finite  and  will  pass  with  the  course  of 
time,  but  the  souls  of  these  children, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  will  live 
forever  and  ever.  Indeed  the  material 
things  may  impress  the  visitor  for  a 
time  on  his  journey  through  Porto 
Rico,  but  the  vision  which  makes  the 
most  lasting  impression,  which  he  takes 
away  with  him  and  which  will  never 
leave  him,  is  that  of  the  multitudes  of 
people,  lining  the  roads,  tilling  the 
fields,  and  covering  as  it  were  the 
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whole  face  of  the.  earth.  These,  all 
these,  one  million  and  a quarter  of 
them,  in  a territory  one-fifth  smaller 
than  the  state  of  Connecticut,  sons  of 
God,  heirs  of  eternal  life,  these  impress 
one  as  the  great  opportunity  in  the 
Island.  On  these  people  the  impres- 
sion must  be  made  which  will  decide 
forever  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
American  control.  The  “Bill  Jones”, 
the  common  name  for  the  Organic  Act 
which  has  recently  been  passed  by  our 
congress  and  gives  to  the  people  citi- 
zenship in  the  United  States,  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico.  But  only  through  the 
quiet  influence  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  His  principles  per- 
meate the  institutions  of  government 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  Church’s  work,  and  in  a practical 
way  she  must  reach  the  people  and 
teach  them  the  knowledge  of  God’s 
fatherhood  and  their  responsibilities  as 
members  of  His  family. 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  PONCE 


Throughout  our  journeys,  Bishop 
Lloyd  continually  remarked : “I  see 

nothing  planted  in  a large  way  which 
the  people  of  the  country  can  eat.” 
This  is  lamentably  true,  since  every 
planter  thinks  he  must  add  to  the 
sugar,  coffee  or  tobacco  crops,  and  in 
some  plantations  the  laborers  are  not 
allowed  any  land  to  plant,  nor  even  to 
have  a chicken  or  pig,  for  fear  of  the 
damage  they  may  do  to  the  crops.  But 
our  first  trip  to  the  country  was  to  the 
mission  of  the  Resurrection,  at  El 
Coto,  where  we  are  just  at  the  present 
time  establishing  an  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
native  boys  and  girls.  We  have  an 
ideal  condition,  which  surely  God  will 
bless  with  a large  measure  of  helpful- 
ness to  the  people  concerned.  There 
is  first  of  all  the  great  need  of  this 
instruction.  The  peon  of  Porto  Rico 
does  not  plant  a garden  because  he 
does  not  understand  its  value.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  methods  of  gar- 
dening, nor  as  to  what  will  grow  ex- 
cept sweet  potatoes  and  bananas.  We 
seek  to  instruct  the  boys  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  small  crops  for  which  there 
is  a market,  and  which  will  give  the 
family  a change  of  diet.  Above  all  we 
seek  to  inculcate  in  them  the  value  of 
owning  their  own  small  tract  of  land, 
and  how  to  work  it  and  live  on  it  in- 
dependently, with  some  idea  of  sanita- 
tion and  better  methods  of  living.  The 
need  then  is  apparent.  The  land  for  the 
school  is  the  property  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Droste  and  his  wife,  and  they  will 
deed  it  to  us  on  the  most  favorable 
possible  terms.  In  consequence  of  the 
mission  work  done . in  the  past  three 
years,  the  people  are  already  most 
favorably  disposed  to  the  Church,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Droste  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  school  have  lived  among 
the  people  and  know  their  character- 
istics, needs  and  difficulties.  They  also 
know  the  agricultural  conditions  and 
are  in  a position  to  be  of  great  useful- 
ness to  the  people  in  that  line.  We 
will  begin  in  a small  way,  and  will  take 


INTERIOR  OF  SUGAR  MILL 

The  grinding  machinery  at  the  right  takes  a carload  of  cane  at  a time 


only  a few  boarding  pupils  at  first.  We 
need  $1,000  for  the  first  payment  on 
the  property,  $400  for  a common  din- 
ing room,  etc.,  and  $100  for  the  first 
dormitory.  Our  idea  is  to  try  to  help 
the  children  learn  to  live  under  the 
conditions  which  they  will  always  have 
to  meet  in  Porto  Rico,  and  therefore 
our  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  chil- 
dren will  be  of  native  construction. 
Our  visitors  seemed  greatly  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  this  work,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  people  who 
make  up  the  enthusiastic  congregation 
of  the  mission  of  the  Resurrection. 

Our  next  official  visits  were  to  the 
various  missions  in  San  Juan.  The 
general  impression  created  by  these 
visits  was  one  of  the  need  of  centrali- 
zation of  work  and  concentration  of 
effort.  Curiously  enough  almost  im- 
mediately after  our  visitors  had  sailed, 
the  opportunity  arose  to  purchase  a 
property  in  the  residential  section  of 


the  city,  centrally  located  and  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  work. 
This  property  has  been  acquired  for 
the  Church  at  a cost  of  $10,000,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  sale  of  certain  of 
the  present  properties  will  pay  for  it. 
We  plan  to  have  two  centers  of  work 
in  the  capital,  one  for  English-  and 
the  other  for  Spanish-speaking  people, 
and  as  necessity  arises  we  may  open 
dependent  missions.  It  is  a wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  establish  a cen- 
tralized plant,  consisting  of  church, 
parish  house,  school,  rectory  and  epis- 
copal residence,  all  on  the  one  location. 

Our  various  trips  were  taken  in  the 
episcopal  “Ford”,  and  right  well  did 
the  car  acquit  itself  for  our  dis- 
tinguished guests.  We  left  San  Juan 
in  the  morning  and  reached  Saint 
Luke’s  Hospital  in  Ponce,  some  eighty- 
seven  miles  distant,  in  time  for  lunch. 
Some  friends  at  home  would  have  en- 
joyed seeing  the  two  bishops  and  the 
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provincial  secretary  changing  a tire  to 
mend  a “blow  out”  on  the  way.  We 
generally  expect  something  of  the  kind 
on  the  long  trips. 

After  being  shown  over  the  hospital, 
the  bishop  said:  “I  am  made  to  feel 

that  a miracle  has  been  wrought  here 
in  the  past  four  years.”  This  is  a well- 
deserved  compliment  to  the  workers  in 
the  hospital  who  have  brought  the 
work  up  to  the  present  high  state  of 
efficiency.  They  have  worked  against 
great  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of 
many  prejudices  and  resulting  dis- 
couragements, and  through  faithful 
service  and  devoted  sacrifice  have  won 
the  admiration  and  thorough  confi- 
dence of  all  classes  and  professions. 

The  service  that  evening  in  the 
parish  church  was  a most  interesting 
combination  of  Spanish  and  English, 
to  reach  the  people  of  the  two  congre- 


SAINT  ANDREW’S  MISSION,  MAYAGUEZ 


gations.  We  are  all  much  impressed 
by  Bishop  Lloyd’s  vision  of  the  experi- 
ment by  the  Church  of  a well-equipped 
mission  in  Porto  Rico,  in  order  to 
show  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  our  brethren  of  Latin 
America,  how  the  Church  can  serve 
the  people  of  all  the  Americas.  God 
grant  to  the  workers  in  this  mission 
the  grace  and  strength  to  faithfully 
carry  out  their  part  in  this  great  work 
before  them.  Ponce  is  one  of  the 
strategic  points  of  the  Island  which 
must  be  properly  occupied.  The  old 
church  is  the  first  building  to  be  re- 
placed; $15,000  will  give  us  a good 
building.  Then  the  rectory  must  be 
built  and  the  present  rectory  used  for 
a parish  house. 

The  trip  to  Mayaguez  was  made 
from  Ponce  on  the  American  Railroad, 
a narrow-gage  road,  built  and  owned 
by  French  capital.  Our  guests  may 
have  been  tired  from  the  constant  trav- 
elling and  the  early  rising,  or  their  con- 
dition may  have  been  caused  by  the 
railroad  trip,  but  certainly  upon  the 
return  to  Ponce,  I could  detect  an  evi- 
dent spirit  of  depression.  The  real 
cause,  I am  sure,  was  the  view  they 
had  in  Mayaguez  of  the  Church  trying 
to  carry  on  the  work  entrusted  to  it, 
under  impossible  conditions.  Their 
expressed  views  of  the  situation  con- 
firmed the  opinion  already  formed  by 
the  staff  in  Porto  Rico  that  this  must 
be  the  first  mission  to  receive  the 
proper  equipment  for  its  work.  The 
old  building  occupied  and  owned  by 
the  Church  is  totally  unfit  for  use,  and 
in  fact  has  been  ordered  demolished  by 
the  officials  of  sanitation,  because  it  is 
unsafe  both  for  the  occupants  and  for 
the  people  in  the  streets.  It  will  be 
well  to  secure  a different  location,  for 
which  we  will  require  some  $5,000,  and 
the  school  building,  which  we  will  use 
temporarily  also  for  a chapel,  will  cost 
at  least  $10,000.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  should  spend  this  amount  in  Maya- 
guez at  once.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  should  be  necessity  to  say  so 
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New  American  citizens  saluting  the  flag 


much  about  material  equipment,  but 
only  thus  may  we  tell  the  story  of  the 
needs  of  the  Church  in  Porto  Rico.  I 
am  sure  that  all  our  visitors  have  gone 
away  with  the  same  opinion,  viz. : the 
necessity  for  proper  equipment,  in 
order  that  the  Church  may- accomplish 
the  task  set  before  her.  In  all  the  mis- 
sions we  are  reaching  those  who  need 
our  help.  We  are  able  to  give  them 
instruction  in  many  of  the  things  that 
are  going  to  fit  them  for  their  life 
work  in  Porto  Rico,  and  with  the 
added  knowledge  that  they  will  learn 
from  contact  with  the  Church  and  her 
missionaries  they  will  be  far  better 
prepared  for  the  temptations  and  dif- 
ficulties of  life,  than  had  they  been 
taught  to  depend  upon  their  own 
strength  alone. 

The  Ford  brought  us  all  back  from 
Ponce  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  sailing 
of  the  ship,  on  her  return  voyage  to 
New  York.  Bishop  Lloyd  seemed 


anxious  to  see  that  the  fires  were  well 
lighted  under  the  boilers  of  the  ship, 
but  we  feel  that  his  anxiety  to  get  on 
board  was  due  to  his  desire  to  be  at  his 
work  in  New  York  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  not  to  any  undue  desire  to 
leave  Porto  Rico.  The  week  during 
their  visit  was  one  of  unusual  pleasure 
and  profit  to  us  in  the  field,  and  I 
would  repeat  what  I said  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  we  can  promise  an  interest- 
ing visit  to  any  other  Church  people 
who  will  come,  but  at  the  same  time 
assure  you  that  the  pleasure  to  you  will 
be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  joy  you 
will  give  those  who  spend  their  time 
here  on  the  firing  line.  We  want  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Church  at  home, 
but  there  must  also  be  the  reciproca- 
tion of  interest  and  intelligence  as  re- 
gards the  life  of  the  Church  in  the 
field.  God  grant  that  many,  both  of- 
ficials and  others,  will  make  the  trip  to 
Porto  Rico.  And  be  sure  to  let  the 
bishop  know  when  to  expect  you. 
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HOW  ONE  CHURCH  DID  IT 

By  A.  H.  McReynolds 


Grace  Church,  Carthage,  Missouri,  tried  a plan  which  could  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  many  a parish  and  mission.  Six  copies  of  the  Lenten  Offering 
Number  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  were  ordered  in  the  usual  manner  and  used  to 
good  purpose,  as  the  following  account  will  show.  Of  course  the  special  offer 
applies  only  to  new  subscrip^ons,  and  therefore  this  particular  plan  could  not  be 
followed  for  many  years  in  succession  in  the  same  parish.  But  it  is  well  worth 
trying  at  least  once  or  twice  and  we  heartily  recommend  it. 


N Quinquagesima,  six 
girls  were  appointed 
to  go  among  the 
communicants  o f 
the  parish  and  so- 
licit yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  The 
Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions. These  girls 
are  the  members  of 
Section  II.  and  Sec- 
tion III.  of  the 

Junior  Auxiliary  and  were  selected 

from  three  Sunday-school  classes, 

making  three  teams  of  two  each.  They 
were  given  copies  of  the  Lenten  Of- 
fering number  with  a typewritten  slip 
fastened  in  the  front  explaining  the 
plan  of  allowing  fifty  cents  from  new 
subscriptions  to  apply  on  the  Lenten 
Offering  of  the  Sunday-school,  count- 
ing on  the  apportionment  of  the  parish. 

They  were  given  the  names  of  the 
families  and  individuals  whom  they 
might  see,  and  allowed  three  weeks  in 
which  to  work  up  these  subscriptions. 
Grace  Church  Parish  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  communicants  from 
sixty-six  families  and  individuals.  Of 
this  number  five  were  already  sub- 
scribers to  The  Spirit  of  Missions. 

The  teams  brought  their  reports  the 
Third  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  winning 
team,  the  two  youngest  girls  in  the 
contest,  reported  sixteen  new  sub- 
scribers. The  other  two  teams  re- 
ported seven  and  eight  respectively, 
making  a total  of  thirty  new  sub- 
scribers in  the  parish,  and  out  of  sixty- 
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THE  WINNING  TEAM 

We  are  sorry  we  do  not  have  room  to  show  all 
three  teams 


six  families  more  than  half  to  receive 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  counting  the 
other  five  who  already  subscribe.  In 
fact -it  is  really  just  half,  as  two  of  the 
subscriptions  are  sent  out  of  town. 

This  means  fifteen  dollars  toward 
Grace  Church  School  offering  at 
Easter.  Our  Juniors  are  justly  proud 
of  their  work,  for  they  feel  that  they 
can  do  no  better  missionary  work  than 
to  bring  The  Spirit  of  Missions  into 
the  homes  of  our  communicants. 


THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 

By  Bishop  Talbot 


Thirty  years  ago  this  month  (on  May  27th,  1887)  the  Reverend  Ethelbert  Talbot, 
rector  of*  Saint  James’s  Parish,  Macon  City,  Missouri,  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  After  more  than  eleven  years  of  pioneer  work  under 
the  conditions  depicted  so  graphically  in  My  People  of  the  Plains  he  was  transferred 
to  the  diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  now  known  as  the  diocese  of  Bethlehem.  But 
we  always  think  of  Bishop  Talbot  as  one  of  our  missionary  bishops  and  we  are  glad  to 
present  this  glimpse  of  thirty  years  ago. 


CHIEF  WASHAKIE 


hardly  seems  possi- 
ble that  on  May 
twenty-seventh  next 
I shall  have  been  a 
bishop  thirty  years. 
Elected  at  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  in 
Chicago,  October, 
1886,  I was  conse- 
crated at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral, 
Saint  Louis,  the  fol- 
lowing May  by 
Bishop  Whipple  of 
Minnesota.  I re- 
member the  bishop  said  to  me  after  the 
service:  “Well,  my  brother,  you  will 
have  in  Cheyenne,  the  capital  of  Wy- 
oming, probably  the  richest  city  of  its 
size  in  the  world.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
great  cattle  kings.”  Even  as  the  good 
bishop  spoke,  Cheyenne  was  beginning 
to  realize  that  its  wealth  had  taken 
wings  and  flown  away,  for  the  winter 
before  had  been  so  severe  that  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle 
on  the  plains  had  perished.  Men  esti- 
mated as  millionaires  suddenly  found 
themselves  heavily  in  debt  and  their 
cattle  dead  upon  the  plains. 

A few  weeks  after  my  consecration 
found  me  in  Wyoming.  I shall  never 
forget  my  first  missionary  journey 
from  Cheyenne  in  a stage-coach.  At 
that  early  day  there  was  only  one  rail- 
road, the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  usual 
method  of  locomotion  was  by  stage. 
We  started  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  a cool,  crisp  day.  There 
were  four  horses.  The  drivers  changed 


BISHOP  TALBOT 

every  day  and  the  horses  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles,  but  the  unfortunate 
passenger  booked  to  the  end  of  the 
route  had  no  change.  I rode  all  that 
day  and  the  following  night  and  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day.  On  arriving  at  my  destina- 
tion I must  have  looked  as  unlike  a 
bishop  as  anyone  possibly  could.  I 
was  all  covered  with  alkali  dust  and 
was  far  from  presentable.  But  when 
the  stage  halted  a man  greeted  me  as 
I alighted  and  said : “Excuse  me, 
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stranger,  but  you  look  like  a minister.” 
I told  him  who  I was  and.  he  said: 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  a bishop  ? 
Why,  bishop,  I am  proud  to  see  you. 
Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you?” 
I asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  where 
an  old  friend  of  mine  lived  by  the 
name  of  Billy  Robinson.  “Billy  Rob- 
inson,” he  said,  “why  bishop  I know 
him  well.  The  fact  is  I busted  bronchos 
with  him  for  nearly  three  years.  He 
lives  on  a fine  ranch  about  two  miles 
out  of  town.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
Til  be  delighted  to  take  you  out  there.” 
Of  course  I thanked  him  cordially.  He 
then  said  he  was  sorry  not  to  offer  me 
a carriage,  but  there  were  no  car- 
riages there.  The  town  had  just  been 
started  and  everything  was  new. 
“But,”  he  continued,  “can  you  ride  a 
broncho,  bishop?”  “Oh  yes,”  I said, 
“I  was  educated  on  a mule  in  Mis- 
souri and  am  accustomed  to  riding.” 
“Fine,”  he  replied.  “Now  bishop,”  he 
went  on  to  say,  “I  have  two  bronchos, 
one  bucks  rather  badly  and  the  other 
bucks  kind  of  mild.”  “Well,”  I said, 
“suppose  you  let  me  have  the  broncho 
that  bucks  kind  of  mild.” 

My  newly-made  friend  informed  me 
as  we  rode  out  to  Mr.  Robinson’s 
ranch  that  his  name  was  Billy  Bartlett 
and  that  he  ran  the  saloon  in  the  town. 
He  said:  “Now  bishop,  I am  none  of 
your  religious  kind  of  fellows.  I am  a 
‘Bob  Ingersoll’  through  and  through 
and  all  of  us  boys  here  are  Bob  Inger- 
soll men  and  we  take  the  Boston  In- 
vestigator. That  is  Bob’s  paper.” 
When  we  reached  Billy  Robinson’s 
ranch,  Mr.  Bartlett  begged  me  to  ex- 
cuse him  and  he  would  ride  back  to 
town  and  round  up  all  the  cowboys  to 
whom  he  could  get  word  about  the 
service.  I prevailed  on  him  after  some 
persuasion  to  play  the  organ  in  the 
little  schoolhouse  that  evening.  Saloon- 
keeper though  he  was,  he  rendered  the 
familiar  hymns  remarkably  well  and 
had  a fine  voice.  The  room  was 
crowded.  After  the  service  he  begged 
me  to  come  again  and  the  men  asked 


me  to  send  them  a minister  and  said 
they  would  stand  by  him  and  build 
him  a church.  About  a year  after  I 
had  the  privilege  of  consecrating  a 
little  brick  church  which  has  been  do- 
ing a good  service  in  the  pioneer  land 
ever  since.  Billy  Robinson  and  Billy 
Bartlett  proved  to  be  loyal  friends  and 
helpers. 

When  in  Washington  on  one  occa- 
sion I told  this  story  of  their  kind 
hospitality  at  a great  missionary  meet- 
ing. A reporter  at  the  meeting  took 
down  my  speech  word  for  word.  It 
was  copied  in  the  Denver  News  and 
the  Denver  Republican  and  scattered 
broad-cast  through  Wyoming.  When 
I got  back  to  this  town  I found  that 
Billy  Robinson  had  cut  out  my  speech 
and  enshrined  the  clipping  in  an  ever- 
green wreath  which  he  hung  on  the 
wall  of  his  shack.  When  he  saw  me 
reading  it,  he  exclaimed : “I  tell  you, 
bishop,  you  gave  us  boys  a national 
reputation.  I made  that  wreath  my- 
self, and  no  money  could  buy  that 
speech.  Billy  Bartlett  has  had  his 
copy  framed  and  he  says  he  would  not 
take  a thousand  dollars  for  it.” 

It  often  happened  that  I was  the 
first  minister  of  any  Church  that 
reached  a new  town.  In  this  way  it 
was  possible  to  interest  the  community 
and  put  up  the  first  building  for  wor- 
ship. This  gave  us  a great  advantage, 
a priority  by  right  of  possession  of  the 
field. 

In  a mining  camp  in  Idaho,  which  I 
reached  after  a long  and  rough  stage- 
ride  over  the  mountains,  I found  the 
place  alive  with  men.  It  was  pay-day. 
There  were  seven  saloons  in  a row,  in- 
cluding the  one  in  the  hotel  where  I 
was  staying.  Despairing  of  getting 
hold  of  the  men  in  any  other  way  in 
order  to  let  them  know  about  the  serv- 
ice the  following  day,  which  was  Sun- 
day, I determined  to  go  into  the  sa- 
loons where  great  numbers  of  them 
had  gathered.  I ventured  into  the 
first  one  in  order.  I introduced  myself 
to  the  proprietor,  told  him  who  I was, 


STOPPING  FOR  DINNER  AT  A ROADHOUSE 
The  horses  and  driver  may  stop  but  the  passenger  keeps  on! 


and  asked  him  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  the  men.  He  replied:  “Why, 

bishop,  I am  glad  to  see  you.  Do  you 
mean  the  men  back  in  the  poolroom  ?” 
Stepping  out  from  behind  the  bar  he 
put  his  arm  in  mine  as  though  we  had 
been  boon  companions  all  our  lives 
and  led  me  through  an  open  doorway 
into  a large  room  where  the  men  were 
playing  poker.  Addressing  them  he 
said:  “Boys,  put  up  your  chips  just  a 
minute.  Hold  up  the  game,  till  I in- 
troduce the  bishop  of  Idaho.”  They 
rose  from  their  seats  most  courteously, 
and  I said  to  them:  “Gentlemen,  I 

beg  your  pardon,  I am  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt your  pleasure,  but  I am  the  bishop 
and  have  come  to  the  camp  to  preach. 
Services  will  be  held  in  the  dance  hall 
tomorrow  morning  at  eleven,  and  in 
the  evening  at  eight.”  One  of  them 
speaking  for  the  rest  thanked  me  and 
said  they  were  delighted  to  see  me  and 
would  all  be  out.  In  not  one  of  the 
seven  places  I visited  did  I hear  a 
word  that  could  have  offended  the 
most  delicate  conscience.  They  treated 
me  with  a politeness  and  considera- 
tion which  could  not  have  been  ex- 


celled in  any  drawing  room  in  New 
York  or  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

The  next  day,  morning  and  evening, 
the  dance  hall  was  crowded ; and  after 
delivering  my  message  at  the  first 
service  I was  about  to  dismiss  them 
with  my  blessing.  Just  then  Colonel 
Burns,  the  proprietor  of  my  hotel, 
came  up  and  in  a subdued  voice  asked 
me  if  I had  not  forgotten  to  pass  the 
hat.  He  said : “Yesterday  was  pay- 
day, and  the  fellows  have  their  pockets 
full  of  money,  and  if  you  do  not  get 
it  the  saloons  will.  If  you  say  so,  Til 
run  that  part  of  the  show  myself.”  I 
thanked  him,  and  he  continued:  “You 
must  let  us  have  about  five  hymns.  It 
will  take  some  time.  The  boys  are  a 
little  slow  on  collections.  I must  size 
up  every  fellow  according  to  his  pile.” 

Most  of  them  gave  a silver  dollar, 
and  one  man  fumbling  in  his  pocket 
and  producing  a quarter,  the  Colonel 
said  to  him : “Oh,  Bill,  put  that  back, 
the  bishop  is  not  after  small  game,  he 
wants  a wheel  out  of  you.”  He  waited 
calmly  till  “Bill”  borrowed  a dollar 
from  his  neighbor.  As  the  last  hymn 
was  being  sung  he  brought  up  the  hat 
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and  placed  it  on  the  little  table  in 
front  of  the  platform.  After  the 
service,  he  said : “Now,  bishop,  let  us 
count  the  pile.  I think  I have  a pretty 
good  rake-off  for  you.  I got  one  fel- 
low to  cough  up  a ten-dollar  gold 
piece  and  several  gave  me  five-dollar 
pieces.”  Nearly  two  hundred  dollars 
had  been  collected.  Money  was 
plenty,  and  they  gave  it  willingly  for 
any  good  cause. 

The  work  among  the  Indians  was 
also  interesting.  Old  Chief  Washakie 
of  the  Shoshone  tribe  had  been  a great 
friend  of  the  government  and  once 
paid  a visit  to  General  Grant  at  the 
White  House  by  request  of  the  presi- 
dent himself.  On  his  return  to 
Wyoming,  the  president  sent  him  a 
beautiful  saddle.  It  was  presented 
publicly  by  the  colonel  commanding 
Fort  Washakie  who  had  received  a let- 
ter from  General  Grant. 

The  Indians  had  gathered  in  large 
numbers.  The  colonel  requested 
Washakie  to  stand  where  all  could  see 
him,  and  in  a few  words  delivered  the 
saddle  telling  the  venerable  chief  that 
the  “great  father”  had  sent  the  present 
in  grateful  appreciation  of  his  loyalty 
to  the  flag  and  his  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment. He  closed  by  asking 
Washakie  what  word  he  had  to  send 
to  the  president.  . 

Struggling  with  his  emotions  the  old 
chief  said : “My  heart  is  so  full  my 

tongue  cannot  talk.”  “But  Washakie,” 
said  the  colonel,  “you  must  say  some- 
thing, for  see  how  the  ‘great  father’ 
has  honored  you.”  Then  old  Washakie 
replied:  “Well,  colonel,  it  is  hard  for 
• a red  man  to  say  ‘thank  you’  like  a 


white  man.  When  you  do  a kindness 
for  a white  man  he  feels  it  in  his  head 
and  his  tongue  talks ; but  when  you  do 
a kindness  for  a red  man,  the  red  man 
feels  it  in  his  heart.  The  heart  has 
no  tongue.” 

A few  years  after  I left  Wyoming 
for  the  East,  Chief  Washakie,  who 
lived  to  a very  advanced  age,  passed 
away.  As  he  lay  dying  he  told  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Roberts,  our  faithful 
missionary  and  his  greatly  beloved 
friend,  to  tell  Bishop  Talbot  the  “Big 
Chief  of  the  White  Robes”  that  Old 
Washakie,  as  he  always  called  himself, 
had  hit  the  right  trail.  In  his  sim- 
ple way  he  was  devout  and  prayed  to 
the  Son  of  God  daily. 

Last  June,  at  the  invitation  of 
Bishop  Thomas,  I went  out  to  Wyom- 
ing to  preach  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Laramie  cathedral,  and  to 
meet  his  clergy  and  laity  in  convoca- 
tion. I could  only  spend  a week  with- 
in the  district.  It  was  an  ever-mem- 
orable  occasion  for  me.  Devoted  and 
loyal  friends  from  all  over  the  state 
were  there  to  give  me  welcome.  I 
could  see  on  every  hand  what  growth 
and  development  had  taken  place  in 
that  wonderful  new  country.  It  was 
a real  joy  also  to  note  with  what  wis- 
dom and  energy  and  success  the  bishop 
is  planting  the  Church  there  and  how 
the  work  has  advanced.  In  Idaho 
also,  under  Bishop  Funsten,  who  suc- 
ceeded me  there,  a like  advance  has 
taken  place,  and  it  is  therefore  a great 
comfort  to  think  of  my  missionary  ex- 
perience of  nearly  twelve  years  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


RECENT  STATISTICS  (1916) 
WYOMING 


IDAHO 
Bishop:  Dr.  James  B.  Funsten. 


Number  of  Clergy 27 

Parishes  and  missions.  . 60 

Communicants  2,689 


Bishop:  Dr.  N.  S.  Thomas. 


Number  of  Clergy 27 

Parishes  and  missions.  . 60 

Communicants  2,808 
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A STEP  FORWARD  IN  CHINA 

By  Bishop  Huntington 


THE  fourth  synod  of  the  district 
of  Anking  was  held  at  Anking 
on  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1917.  The  synod  is  composed 
of  the  clergy,  all  foreign  male  mission- 
aries who  have  been  in  the  country  two 
years,  four  representatives  of  the 
catechists,  four  representatives  of  the 
school  teachers  and  delegates  from  all 
parishes  having  thirty  or  more  com- 
municants. As  only  three  foreigners 
were  able  to  be  present  with  nearly 
thirty  Chinese,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
was  a thoroughly  Chinese  gathering. 

The  synod  was  notable  from  a finan- 
cial point  of  view  beyond  any  of  our 
previous  synods.  A spirit  of  willing- 
ness to  give  is  becoming  increasingly 


manifest  in  the  Chinese  Church.  This 
is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
of  contributions  from  the  Chinese  for 
all  purposes  year  before  last  was  just 
over  $1,700,  while  last  year  it  was  over 
$3,300.  This  spirit  was  showed  mark- 
edly in  two  ways  by  the  synod.  First, 
the  Reverend  Lindel  Tsen,- secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Chung 
Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui,  who  is  a 
priest  of  this  diocese,  gave  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  work  which 
he  has  assisted  to  inaugurate  in  Shen- 
si, and  appealed  for  assistance  to  buy 
land  there.  At  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution all  land  in  the  Manchu  section 
of  the  city  of  Sian  was  confiscated  and 
it  has  since  then  been  on  the  market. 
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Most  of  it  has  already  been  sold,  but 
an  option  on  a very  suitable  lot  of  a 
little  over  three  acres  has  been  se- 
cured, the  price  being  $1,600.  Al- 
though the  apportionment  of  the  dio- 
cese* for  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  is  $440,  the  standing  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred, recommended  that  the  diocese 
should  give  not  less  than  $200  toward 
the  land  purchase  and  asked  the  dele- 
gates to  pledge  on  behalf  of  their  par- 
ishes. Over  $200  was  pledged  at  once 
and  a number  of  the  smaller  parishes 
are  still  to  be  heard  from. 

A second  and  much  more  important 
matter  was  that  of  the  salaries  of  cate- 
chists and  school  teachers.  The  price 
of  nearly  all  commodities  has  been  ris- 
ing rapidly  during  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  salaries  of  these  workers  have 
remained  stationary.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  they  are  not  now  sufficient 
to  support  the  men  living  as  they  have 
to.  A request  was  brought  from  the 
standing  committee  that  the  bishop 
should  make  representation  on  the 
subject  to  the  Board.  He  replied  that 
he  could  not  do  this  with  any  chance 
of  success  without  first  getting  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  other  bishops  in 
China,  and  added  that  with  exchange 
as  it  is  at  present,  making  it  necessary 
to  ask  the  Board  for  large  additional 
grants  in  order  to  meet  the  salaries  of 
workers  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
he  thought  that  even  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  other  two  bishops  favor- 
able action  was  very  improbable.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  diocese  itself  to  take 
some  action  in  the  matter  and  after 
prolonged  debate  it  was  voted  to  re- 
quest each  mission  to  give  an  amount 
equal  to  three-tenths  of  their  contribu- 
tions for  running  expenses  to  a fund 
for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
catechists  and  primary  school  teach- 
ers; this  fund  to  accumulate  for  the 
first  year  and  payments  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  begin  next  year.  As  the 
ordinary  contributions  are  already 


fully  used  for  such  necessary  expenses 
as  lighting,  care  of  chapels,  etc.,  this 
will  mean  an  increase  of  30  per  cent, 
in  contributions  and  is  the  first  sys- 
tematic attempt  on  any  large  scale  to 
provide  for  the  salaries  of  workers  in 
this  district. 

Other  matters  of  importance 
brought  before  the  synod  were  the 
treatment  of  lapsed  catechumens  and 
baptized  persons.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  the  names  of  such  persons 
who  for  no  adequate  reason  had  ab- 
sented themselves  from  church  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  should  be  publicly 
stricken  from  the  list,  but  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  framing 
a satisfactory  canon.  The  bishop  was 
requested  to  issue  a temporary  in- 
struction on  the  subject  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  canons  to  prepare  a 
canon  for  action  by  the  next  synod. 

The  synod  sitting  as  diocesan  Board 
of  Missions  also  took  important  ac- 
tion. There  is  a considerable  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  offerings  at  foreign 
services  held  within  the  diocese.  The 
most  important  city  in  the  diocese 
where  we  have  no  work  is  Kingteh- 
cheng,  where  the  finest  of  Chinese 
porcelains  are  made.  It  is  a city  of 
at  least  200,000  inhabitants  and  has 
very  little  mission  work  in  it  of  any 
Church.  A sum  of  $500  was  voted  for 
opening  work  there.  Another  town 
of  considerable  importance,  about  forty 
miles  from  Anking,  is  Chienshan,  and 
from  this  town  we  have  many  patients 
in  the  hospital  and  in  consequence  a 
number  of  inquirers.  We  have  long 
wished  to  open  work  here  and  the 
sum  of  $200  was  voted  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  whole  the  action  of  the  synod 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  a more 
aggressive  and  useful  character  than 
that  of  any  previous  synod  of  the  dis- 
trict and  if  the  resolutions  are  duly 
carried  out  the  work  of  the  Church 
throughout  this  region  will  certainly 
make  great  progress. 


GROUP  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  HELEN  DUNLAP  SCHOOL 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

By  Bishop  Winchester 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  Bishop  Winchester  made  a short 
address  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  a thirty-five  mile  walk  which  he  had 
recently  taken.  When  asked  if  he  were  not  very  tired  at  the  end  of  the  tramp, 
he  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  object  to  being  nearly  “played  out”  as 
the  walk  had  meant  a seventy-acre  farm  for  the  Church.  The  following  account 
gives  the  story  a little  more  in  detail. 


THIRTY-FIVE  MILES— SEVENTY-THREE  ACRES 


OME  months  ago  the 
bishop,  in  company 
with  his  mountain 
missionary,  walked 
about  thirty-five 
miles  in  two  days, 
visiting  mountain 
people  and  holding 
services  in  the  old  school-house  on 
Berry  Mountain. 

A good  Churchwoman,  whose  hus- 
band was  too  infirm  to  live  on  the 
mountain,  urged  the  bishop  to  take 
her  house  and  farm  of  seventy-three 
acres,  for  Church  purposes,  at  the  in- 
significant sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  she  needed  to  raise  a mort- 
gage on  another  place.  The  farm 


house  had  cost  her  about  six  hundred 
dollars ; the  farm  having  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fruit  trees,  and  nine- 
teen acres  of  cleared  land. 

The  bishop  upon  returning  to  Little 
Rock  mentioned  this  opportunity  to 
the  Winchester  Auxiliary  of  Trinity 
Cathedral  and  these  good  women  im- 
mediately made  the  purchase  and  pre- 
sented the  place  to  the  bishop.  It  is 
his  purpose  to  open  a school  for  moun- 
tain boys  as  soon  as  he  can  secure 
funds.  He  has  already  secured  a con- 
secrated young  man,  with  his  mother, 
to  begin  this  work  as  soon  as  his  sup- 
port is  assured.  The  bishop  has  also 
another  young  man  ready  to  take  dea- 
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con’s  Orders  and  minister  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  these  people  at  the  same 
time. 

At  the  time  it  seemed  to  the  bishop 
a most  discouraging  and  fatiguing 


walk,  but  he  is  willing  to  repeat  it 
many  times  in  order  to  start  the  school. 

One  scholarship  has  already  been 
promised.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  train- 
ing our  promising  mountain  boys. 


THE  HELEN  DUNLAP  SCHOOL 


HEN  the  present 
bishop  of  Arkansas 
took  up  the  work  of 
the  diocese  in  1911 
he  found  the  Helen 
Dunlap  Memorial 
Industrial  School 
for  mountain  girls  closed,  the  grounds 
overgrown  and  the  building  almost  in 
ruins.  He  began  at  once  to  reorganize 
the  work,  and  in  September,  1912,  the 
school  was  reopened. 

The  one  building  accommodates 
thirty  girls;  it  is  now  inadequate,  and 
a new  dormitory  is  greatly  needed. 

Forty  girls  are  being  educated  in  the 
school  this  year,  a number  of  them 
living  in  cottages  that  are  used  in 
summer  for  camping  parties  and  unfit 
in  every  way  to  be  occupied  in  winter, 
and  in  constant  danger  from  fire,  as 
the  following  letter  from  the  warden 
of  the  school  to  the  bishop  will  show : 


In  order  to  show  how  greatly  we 
need  increased  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  heating  facilities 
in  our  constantly  growing  school,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  relate  the  history 
of  no  less  than  four  fires  which  we 
have  had  in  some  of  our  meaner  build- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

The  first  was  about  the  flue  of  the 
old  dining-room.  Happily  it  occurred, 
as  did  the  others,  in  the  daytime.  As 
we  are  constrained  by  the  constant 
danger  to  be  always  on  the  alert,  the 
fire  was  discovered  at  once,  and  ex- 
tinguished by  hastily  cutting  away  part 
of  the  shingle  roof. 

The  second  fire  was  more  extensive. 
On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  the  school  was 
obliged  this  year  to  make  use  of  three 


summer  cottages  of  very  light  construc- 
tion, generously  loaned  by  the  good 
people  of  Van  Buren.  These  cottages 
are  not  at  all  fireproof.  One  afternoon 
in  January  the  dry  roof  of  one  of  them 
was  seen  to  be  in  a blaze.  A pupil  ran 
at  once  to  the  main  building  and  gave 
the  alarm.  All  within  hearing  ran  to 
the  burning  building,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes some  one  was  on  the  roof  trying 
to  .beat  out  the  fire  with  a piece  of 
carpet.  Almost  every  well  and  cistern 
was  dry  from  the  dry  weather,  but  the 
girls  were  at  hand  in  a moment  with 
wet  mats  and  pails  of  water.  All  seemed 
in  vain;  the  fire  had  crept  up  the  steep 
roof  out  of  reach.  But  the  alarm  had 
been  telephoned  to  the  town  at  the  first 
news  of  the  fire.  Men  and  boys  joined 
in  the  effort.  A ladder  was  brought, 
and  thirty-five  girls  ran  to  and  from  the 
nearest  water,  supplying  the  men  who 
were  cutting  away  the  roof.  By  a good 
Providence  the  cottage  was  saved,  and 
by  night  matters  readjusted  so  that  the 
school  was  able  to  go  on  with  the 
usual  routine. 

The  third  fire  was  only  a few  weeks 
later,  from  an  unsafe  flue  in  the  old 
dining-room  again.  This  was  put  out 
immediately  by  the  splendid  work  of 
the  girls. 

The  fourth  fire  was  at  a second  of 
the  cottages,  occurring  only  one  day 
later.  The  dry  roof  probably  caught 
from  a spark,  the  flue  being  low,  and 
was  burning  rapidly  when  discovered. 
In  a moment  the  principal  was  called, 
and  although  a woman,  climbed  to  the 
roof  with  several  of  the  girls,  and  by 
tearing  off  the  shingles  and  throwing 
water,  this  fire  was  also  extinguished. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  only  the  goodness  of 
God  that  we  are  depending  on  to  keep 
us  from  catastrophe.  I feel  that  we  are 
bound  to  provide  better  than  this  for 
the  rapidly  growing  and  important  work 
which  is  prospering  so  well  in  our 
hands. 
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Even  supposing  that  we  were  granted 
the  use  of  the  cottages  for  another 
year,  we  should  not  feel  safe  in  ac- 
cepting them.  We  certainly  ought  to 
have  a simple  but  safe  dormitory  built 
beside  the  present  main  building  and  a 
safe  heating  plant  for  the  whole.  Two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  would  give  us 
something,  at  least  far  better  and  safer 
than  we  have  now.  If  the  many  warm 
friends  of  the  school  would  rally  to  its 
support,  we  might  have  the  building  by 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

The  good  that  this  school  has  done 
among  the  people  of  the  Ozarks  can- 
not be  estimated.  The  number  of 
pupils  has  increased  each  year.  They 
are  given  an  excellent  general  educa- 
tion and  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
housekeeping,  cooking  and  sewing.  No 
servants  are  kept  at  the  school,  as  the 
girls  do  all  of  the  household  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 
The  bishop  in  a recent  walking  trip 
through  the  mountains  visited  several 
homes  where  the  houses  were  beauti- 
fully kept  by  young  women  who  re- 
ceived their  training  at  the  Helen  Dun- 
lap School. 

The  girls  call  their  school  building 
“Boston  Heights”  and  the  little  cot- 
tages that  are  always  in  danger  of  be- 
ing burned  “Clara  Barton”,  “Hannah 
Moore”,  and  “Florence  Nightingale”. 
They  have  daily  morning  and  evening 
prayer  in  the  school  chapel.  They 
also  attend  Saint  Stephen’s  Mission 
Church  at  Winslow,  and  the  vested 
choir  of  twenty  voices  is  composed  of 
the  school  girls.  Their  chapter  of  the 
Junior  Daughters  of  the  King  has  a 
membership  of  twenty-eight.  The  spe- 
cial work  of  the  chapter  is  to  care  for 
the  altar  linen  of  Saint  Stephen’s 
Church,  and  to  take  entire  charge  of 
the  school  chapel.  They  are  attentive 
to  any  one  ill  or  in  trouble,  and  have 
done  good  work  in  bringing  girls  to 
Holy  Baptism.  Last  summer  during 
vacation  one  member  organized  a 
Sunday-school  in  her  home  town  and 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  a competent 
woman  when  she  returned  to  school 


AT  HOME  ON  BERRY  MOUNTAIN 


in  the  fall.  Another  reorganized  a 
Sunday-school  and  left  it  in  charge 
of  her  mother. 

Many  friends  responded  to  an  ap- 
peal made  several  years  ago  for  a 
lighting  system  in  the  school,  and  an 
acetylene  gas  plant  has  been  installed. 
Will  they  not  help  in  this  present  great 
need,  so  that  the  school  may  be  opened 
in  the  fall  well  equipped  and  safe,  and 
that  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
faithful  and  self-sacrificing  teachers 
may  not  be  in  constant  danger;  and 
that  the  work  be  carried  on  with  even 
greater  success  than  in  the  years  that 
are  past? 


A BERRY  MOUNTAIN  FAMILY 
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WHEN  THE  CHURCH  COMES  TO 
SOME  UTAH  “CITIES” 

By  Archdeacon  Reese 


CITY  in  Utah  has 
any  number  of  per- 
sons above  four 
hundred.  It  may 
have  an  area,  as 
some  do,  as  large 
as  Manhattan  or 
only  a few  blocks 
in  extent.  The  title  of  “city”  denotes 
an  up-to-dateness  that  no  other  term 
gives.  The  people  of  these  fledgling 
municipalities  early  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  city  life.  No  eastern  munici- 
pality of  many  times  their  size  has 
anything  on  these — electric  lights,  run- 
ning water  (for  the  possession  of  a 
bath  room  in  the  home  gives  a certain 
social  prestige),  cement  sidewalks,  and 
the  longing  for  an  interurban  railway. 
Western  progressiveness  accounts  for 
much  of  these  improvements,  but  the 
Mormon  people  are  instructed  in  their 
religious  classes  to  use  the  externals 
of  refinement. 

Now  a city  to  be  a real  city  must 
have  a church.  There  is  the  feeling 
that  the  Mormon  Church,  which  is 
found  in  practically  all  communities, 
is  a local  product.  Their  buildings, 
though  very  pretentious,  are  called 
“meeting  houses”.  A strong  commun- 
ity sentiment  exists  which  does  not 
discriminate  between  denominations, 
but  which  adheres  to  that  communion 
which  will  best  serve  the  community. 
This  is  our  chance.  Episcopalians  are 
found,  usually  after  being  unearthed, 
in  the  cities,  not  on  the  ranches.  The 
railroad,  mining,  smelter  and  indus- 
trial towns  receive  workmen  and  their 
families  from  England  and  the  eastern 
states.  Amongst  them  are  Episcopa- 
lians. Therein  we  have  the  nucleus  of 
our  work.  Indeed  members  of  our 
Church  frequently  outnumber  the 
members  of  any  other  communion. 


However,  pressed  by  the  community 
desire  for  a church,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  others  aid 
in  the  work  with  as  much  zeal  and 
vigor  as  our  own. 

The  nearest  division  point  to  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  is  Helper,  where  lo- 
comotives are  attached  to  the  trains 
to  help  them  over  Soldier’s  Summit 
on  the  Wasatch  Range.  Many  years 
ago  the  officials  of  that  road  erected  a 
church  building  in  the  Gothic  style, 
adjoining  the  station.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians were  to  hold  service  on  alternate 
Sundays — the  two  principal  officials  of 
the  road  at  that  time  being  one  a Pres- 
byterian and  the  other  a Churchman, 
probably  accounts  for  the  selection. 
Soon  the  Presbyterian  minister  gave 
up  his  part  in  the  work  and  finally  so 
did  our  clergyman.  No  organization 
was  perfected.  No  one  locally  had  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  rail- 
road company,  disliking  to  see  such 
an  expensive  building  of  no  use,  in- 
stalled a tool  shop  in  the  basement. 
Then  quarters  for  workmen  were 
made  and  bedding  brought  in.  Thus 
this  town  of  a thousand  people  had  a 
Greek  Catholic  and  a Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  none  other.  Religious 
services  were  held  in  the  Railroad  Y . 
M.  C.  A.  building  and  the  secretaries 
conducted  a joint  Mormon  and  Gen- 
tile Sunday-school,  a strange  hybrid. 

A year  ago  a canvass  was  made  and 
one  woman  and  two  men  were  found 
who  said  they  were  Episcopalians 
when  they  lived  “back  east”.  Several 
services  were  held  and  the  people,  ir- 
respective of  their  former  affiliations, 
were  glad  to  have  the  clergyman  come 
— especially  on  Sunday,  so  as  to  mark 
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that  day  off  at  least  in  that  respect 
from  others,  for  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  state  seven  working  days  make  up 
the  week.  During  the  summer  eight 
people,  adults,  were  confirmed.  A 
woman’s  guild  was  organized.  It  now 
has  thirty  members,  useful  and  active 
in  furnishing  the  mission  and  in  get- 
ting people  interested  in  the  work.  A 
junior  guild  of  young  girls  is  helpful 
in  building  up  the  Sunday-school,  for 
the  Mormons  have  now  withdrawn, 
reducing  the  attendance  by  half.  We 
have  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
religious  work  in  the  town;  the  other 
communions  have  all  agreed  not  to  be- 
gin any  competing  effort.  Our  mission 
is  known  as  Saint  Barnabas’s.  The 
priest-in-charge  is  the  Reverend  G.  W. 
Dunlap. 

About  five  miles  from  Helper,  high 
up  in  the  canyons,  are  the  coal  camps 
— Castlegate,  Standardville  and  Kenil- 
worth— situated  in  diverse  directions. 
No  clergyman  ever  visited  them, 
though  each  has  a population  of  about 
six  hundred.  They  are  comparatively 
new  towns,  none  over  five  years  old. 
The  coal  company  owns  everything 
there  except  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
their  clothes.  The  company  owns  the 
land,  erects  the  houses  and  rents  them 
to  the  miners  at  such  rates  that  the 
rent  pays  for  the  houses  in  two  years ; 
the  rent  pays  for  the  tents  in  which 
the  miners  at  Standardville  live,  in 
less  than  a year.  The  company  store 
gets  back  on  an  average  about  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  wages  each  month. 
Saloons,  fortunately,  are  ruled  out  of 
the  community.  Liquor  and  miners, 
when  on  a strike  (which  sometimes 
happens),  make  bad  work  of  company 
property.  Mining  companies,  as  a 
whole,  however,  have  not  yet  reached 
the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
Church  to  uphold  and  strengthen  the 
virtues  and  principles  of  their  em- 
ployees, so  ho  provision  is  made  for 
religion.  The  people,  on  their  side, 
have  no  interest  in  erecting  a church 
where  they  cannot  buy  the  ground. 


Castlegate,  the  most  important  of 
these  coal-mining  towns,  has  nearly 
all  English-speaking  miners.  A sur- 
vey of  the  place  revealed  twenty-eight 
confirmed  persons,  mostly  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families,  of  which  the 
younger  children  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  first  service  was  held  a 
year  ago  in  the  school  house,  the  only 
available  building,  for  the  hall  was 
used  that  Sunday  night  for  a picture 
show.  Notwithstanding  the  allure- 
ments of  that  entertainment,  the 
school  building  was  crowded.  The 
children’s  desks  were  too  small  for 
the  portly  men  and  women  so  they 
sat  upon  them ! It  was  the  first  Church 
service  many  of  the  English  people 
had  had  opportunity  to  attend  since 
arriving  in  the  country  as  far  back  as 
fifteen  years  ago.  A particularly  quaint 
old  lady  said : “It  does  me  good  to 

see  the  bit  of  white  surplice  again.” 
The  main  incident  of  the  service  was 
the  announcement  that  we  would  be 
there  on  the  following  Sunday  to  bap- 
tize the  children. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour 
they  began  to  come.  Mothers  with 
children  in  their  arms  and  others 
trudging  behind.  The  men,  perhaps, 
having  become  unaccustomed  to  at- 
tending church,  gathered  in  front  of 
the  store,  waiting  until  the  service  be- 
gan that  they  might  enter  unobtru- 
sively. Many,  whose  names  were  dis- 
tinctly English  or  Welsh,  were  there. 
One  woman  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  for  the  service  and  when  told  that 
it  would  depend  on  how  many  were 
to  be  baptized,  said:  “Oh,  do  hurry 

it  up.  A lot  of  us  want  to  take  in 
both  the  church  and  the  picture  show. 
‘The  Submarine  Secret’  is  on  tonight 
and  we  have  not  missed  one  in  the 
series.” 

When  the  mothers  and  fathers  and 
the  god-parents  and  the  children  to 
be  baptized  were  lined  up  about  the 
teacher’s  desk,  which  served  for  altar 
and  font,  it  was  found  there  were 
sixteen  to  be  baptized.  Mrs.  John 
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Jones  at  the  last  moment  had  decided 
to  bring  her  little  baby,  a few  weeks 
old.  She  had  not  yet  named  him.  We 
had  used  “William”,  “John”,  “James” 
and  “David”.  She  wanted  a different 
name,  so  we  suggested  “Paul”,  and 
Paul  Jones  it  is  with  Bishop  Paul 
Jones  god-father  by  proxy.  A few 
days  thereafter  we  received  word  that 
a number  of  children  had  been  over- 
looked, but  would  be  on  hand  for  bap- 
tism at  our  next  visit.  Trinity  Mis- 
sion, Castlegate,  is  now  established. 

The  first  trip  to  Standardville  and 
Kenilworth  showed  that  a number  of 
Church  people  were  in  both  places, 
eager  for  the  Church  to  come  to  them, 
as  were  all  the  others  of  whatever 
faith.  It  is  inspiring  to  the  clergyman 
to  meet  with  the  cordial  greeting  that 
comes  to  one  who  goes  into  these  little 
coal  camps  or  “cities”  as  they  like  to 
be  called.  The  English  people  meet 
you  with  the  fine  spirit  with  which 
they  might  welcome  an  inheritance 
from  the  old  country.  The  Church, 


in  most  cases,  has  occupied  a place 
in  their  former  lives.  Here  they  find 
themselves  sadly  without  its  sustain- 
ing influence.  Advent  Mission,  Stan- 
dardville, and  Ascension  Mission, 
Kenilworth,  have  started  well.  They 
are  also  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Dunlap,  who  visits  them  once  a week 
from  his  home  in  Helper.  We  use 
the  dining-hall  in  the  former  place  and 
the  amusement  hall  in  the  latter.  The 
organizations  have  been  perfected  and 
the  people,  irrespective  of  how  loosely 
they  may  be  attached  to  the  work  of 
the  missions,  speak  of  their  town  as 
now  having  a “church”.  The  “church” 
thus  has  become  as  much  of  a civic 
asset  as  their  baseball  team.  If  build- 
ings for  the  missions,  coming  either 
through  the  coal-mining  companies  or 
the  citizens,  should  be  erected,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Church  would  be  empha- 
sized. This  hope  they  are  sustaining 
by  patient  devotion  to  the  work  of 
God  as  it  comes  to  them  through  the 
Episcopal  Church. 
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A VACATION  IN  JAMAICA 

By  the  Reverend  H.  R.  Carson 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  added  interest 
we  all  feel  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  following  interesting  account  of  a visit  to 
Jamaica,  written  by  one  of  our  American  priests,  is  most  timely. 


EING  desirous  of 
comparing  my  own 
impressions  of  Ja- 
maica, after  a short 
stay  there,  with  the 
impressions  of  a 
writer  and  traveler 

SPANISH  TOWN  as  distinguished  as 

cathedral  James  Anthony 

Froude  after  an 
even  shorter  stay,  I asked  at  a Kings- 
ton bookstore  for  Froude’s  English 
in  Jamaica.  The  clerk  obligingly  made 
a careful  search  of  her  shelves  and, 
handing  me  a pamphlet,  said  apolo- 
getically, “This  seems  to  be  the  only 
book  we  have  on  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  Jamaica.”  In  another  place, 
happily,  I was  more  successful.  Mr. 
Froude  made  his  journey  thirty  years 
ago ; he  was  most  of  all  interested  in  a 
study  of  political  conditions,  and  wrote 
“without  enthusiasm”  of  the  Church. 
I feel  that  I can  do  to-day  that  for 
which  he  felt  himself  unequal  a gen- 
eration ago.  Certainly  it  was  with 
great  interest  that  I saw  the  Church 
at  work  among  the  negro  people  that 
I knew  so  well  in  the  South  and  on 
the  Isthmus. 

Arriving  at  Kingston  somewhat  past 
midnight  on  a Sunday  morning,  it  was 
not  too  late  for  a very  considerable 
crowd  to  be  present,  eager  to  seize  the 
spoils  of  the  newcomer.  Were  one 
ignorant  of  racial  characteristics,  there 
might  be  real  apprehension  as  to 
whether  or  not  a riot  was  about  to 
break  oht,  and  a larger  police  force 
become  necessary  to  quell  the  trouble. 
It  was  simply  the  way  of  the  folk — 
clamorous,  insistent,  quarrelsome,  but 
they  never  come  to  blows.  I said  to 


one  of  them:  “Now,  don’t  fight; 

promise  that,  won’t  you?”  “Oh,  we 
won’t  fight,  we  won’t  fight !”  I knew 
they  would  not,  and  that  they  never 
had  any  such  intention.  The  unlighted 
streets,  after  being  accustomed  to  the 
prodigal  use  of  electricity  on  the 
Canal  Zone,  made  everything  very  for- 
bidding, and  the  streets,  lined  on  both 
sides  for  the  most  part  by  high  walls, 
gave  the  suggestion  of  one  huge  prison 
along  which  we  might  possibly  be 
passing.  The  driver  of  the  carriage 
said  there  would  be  a moon  a little 
later,  and  so  the  lamps  were  not 
lighted.  Arriving  at  the  pension, 
where  we  had  engaged  rooms,  and  an 
hour  later  than  that  at  which  we  had 
arrived  at  the  dock,  the  negro  driver 
insisted  upon  ringing  the  bell  inter- 
minably. He  too  wanted  to  make  as 
much  noise  and  demonstration  as  possi- 
ble, and  it  only  added  to  his  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  awaken  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  not  the  rule  of  Saint  George’s 
Church,  close  to  which  we  were  stay- 
ing, to  have  services  as  early  as  half- 
past six,  but  they  were  being  held  at 
that  hour  during  our  stay,  and  begin- 
ning with  six  a.  m.,  for  five  full  min- 
utes the  bell-ringer  hammered  contin- 
uously on  the  bell,  and  then  at  6:25 
a.  m.  he  repeated  the  performance  for 
another  five  minutes.  Now  a tolling 
bell  awakens  serious  thoughts,  and  a 
properly-made  bell  properly  rung  is  a 
sweet  call  to  prayer,  but  a bell  ham- 
mered for  ten  minutes  before  half- 
past six  o’clock  in  the  morning — well! 
I would  vote  to  acquit  the  man  who 
would  attempt  personal  violence  on  the 
bell-ringer.  Apart  from  this,  I have 
only  the  most  delightful  recollections 
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of  Saint  George’s  Church,  of  which 
the  Reverend  J.  L.  Ramson  is  the 
rector.  Later  I was  to  be  his  guest, 
and  twice  I had  the  privilege  of 
preaching  in  the  pulpit  which  has  so 
many  historic  memories,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  it  was  the  pulpit  from 
which  Mr.  Nuttall  preached  when  he 
came  from  the  Wesleyan  body  into  the 
Church  and  from  which  later,  as 
Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies,  he 
loved  particularly  to  preach. 

I suppose  that  all  our  churches  in 
Jamaica  are  well  attended;  I never 
heard  of  any  in  which  there  is  any 
problem  about  people  coming  or  not 
coming  to  church;  they  have  many 
problems  but  this  is  not  among  them. 
At  first  I think  I was  struck  more  by 
the  sobriety  of  the  services  than  by 
any  other  feature;  the  heartiness 
which  visitors  to  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  note  is  lacking.  There  was 
greater  restraint  in  the  spirit  of  the 
worship,  so  that  it  closely  approxi- 
mates, I suppose,  the  English  pattern. 
It  may  come  from  the  larger  number 
of  white  worshipers  in  the  congrega- 
tions. The  choirs  were  of  greater  ne- 
cessity, cathedral  settings  of  the  psalter 
were  used,  making  congregational  par- 
ticipation difficult,  and  the  hymns 
seemed  to  be  less  joyously  looked  for- 
ward to  than,  for  example,  in  our  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Panama.  In  the  choir 
of  the  parish  church,  Kingston,  I 
noted  four  races — Caucasian,  Negro, 
Malay  and  Mongolian — and  of  the 
clergy  one  was  English  and  the  other 
colored.  The  composition  of  the  con- 
gregation was  the  same. 

Like  Mr.  Froude,  I had  heard  of 
Mandeville,  in  the  parish  of  Manches- 
ter, long  before  I set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  Jamaica,  and  I was  eager  to  see  the 
place  so  commonly  referred  to  as  re- 
sembling closely  a Devonshire  village. 
I have  never  been  to  Devonshire,  nor 
yet  to  England,  and  I could  not  think 
of  leaving  Jamaica  without  seeing  the 
place  of  which  Froude  could  write,  “a 
perfectly  English  village.” 


Mandeville  is  situated  close  to  the 
centre  of  the  island,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2,500  feet,  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  of  very  great  beauty.  The 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  higher 
class,  and  of  those  whose  fathers  had 
been  slaves,  were  most  attractive.  The 
former  were  cultured,  courteous,  hos- 
pitable, thoughtful  — everything  that 
one  can  think  of  in  connection  with 
English  gentle- folk.  The  latter  were 
different  somewhat  from  what  I had 
known  elsewhere,  either  in  the  States 
or  on  the  Isthmus.  The  boy  usually 
was  an  “Eric,”  or  an  “Oswald,”  or  a 
“Coleridge,”  and  he  was  always  ready 
with  a smile  or  a lifted  hat  as  he 
passed  you.  However  heavily  the 
women  might  be  loaded — everything 
was  on  the  head — they  were  always 
ready  to  say,  “Good  morning,”  or 
“Good  night.”  And  the  men  had  al- 
ways a greeting.  Mr.  Froude  says  he 
did  not  find  the  same  manners  in 
Kingston.  Nor  did  I.  Nor  will  any- 
one anywhere. 

The  winding  roads  are  lined  with 
well-kept  stone  walls,  and  again  by 
innumerable  trees  of  wild  growth-^-the 
orange,  mango,  pimento  (from  which 
we  get  the  allspice),  and  hidden  among 
them  are  the  bamboo  huts,  roofed  with 
the  dried  palm  leaf  that  is  so  common 
in  the  tropics.  In  the  village  of  Man- 
deville, the  parish  church  is  the  centre 
of  all.  On  one  side  of  the  church  is 
the  school  and  on  the  other  the  post- 
office;  in  front  is  the  well-kept  com- 
mon, beyond  which  is  the  court-house. 
Then  on  the  other  two  sides  are  the 
principal  stores  and  bank.  About  the 
church  there  is  of  course  the  grave- 
yard, and  about  five  minutes’  walk  on 
the  far  side  of  the  glebe,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rolling  fields,  stands  the  rec- 
tory. It  is  a perfect  picture  of  con- 
tentment, peace — a week  of  Sundays. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Spanish  Town 
is  a treasure  that  the  Church  possesses 
not  excelled  in  many  places  in  our 
Western  world,  and  to  its  canon  in 
residence,  the  Rev.  S.  Purcell  Hen- 
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drick,  I am  indebted  for  the  privilege 
of  seeing  it  under  the  most  intelligent 
of  direction.  He  himself  showed  me, 
in  the  extremely  limited  time  that  was 
at  my  disposal,  his  best  and  dearest 
treasures. 

The  town,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Iago  de  la  Vega,  was  founded  by 
Diego  Columbus,  about  1523.  Of  the 
original  Spanish  church  soon  after 
erected  there  are  now  no  remains,  but 
portions  of  the  present  building  are 
among  the  oldest  of  British  colonial 
possessions.  The  earliest  record  of 
baptisms  is  January  25,  1668,  but  the 
Sign  Manual  of  Charles  II,  desig- 
nating the  church  as  “St.  Catherine’s 
forever”  is  dated  December  26,  1666. 
The  cathedral  stands  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  town  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a high  brick 
wall  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  parish 
prison. 

For  many  years  Spanish  Town  was 
the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  the  monu- 
ments and  gravestones  of  the  cathe- 
dral speak  loudly  of  the  wealth  and 
aristocracy  of  those  early  days.  Re- 
peatedly the  building  has  been  injured 


by  earthquake  and  hurricane,  only  to 
be  quickly  restored  by  the  pious  bene- 
factions of  the  faithful  worshippers. 
The  aisles  are  paved  and  the  walls  are 
covered,  literally,  with  memorials  of 
departed  worthies  which  have  for 
the  visitor  unfailing  interest — gov- 
ernors, lieutenant  governors,  speak- 
ers, members  of  council,  chief  jus- 
tices, admirals,  the  clergy,  the  wife, 
the  child — affection,  tragedy,  loyalty, 
are  commemorated  in  amazing  pro- 
fusion. Here,  it  is  a “Small  Tribute 
of  Conjugal  Affection”  and  very  close 
by  is  an  elaborate  monument  erected 
by  the  assembly : 

To  Transmit  to  Posterity  the  Grati- 
tude of  the  People  of  this  Island  for 
the  Happiness  they  enjoyed  under  the 
mild  and  upright  Government  of  Sir 
Basil  Keith,  Knt. 

And  again  in  the  sanctuary  there  is 
another  that  will  be  read  with  unfail- 
ing interest  by  many: 

To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  loving 
memory  of  Eliza  Campbell  Mack- 
glashan,  who  devoted  her  life  to  work 
among  the  Lepers.  Translated  by  the 
earthquake  of  the  14th  January,  1907. 
Dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  the 
West  Indies. 
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On  the  floor  in  the  north  transept, 
the  State  commemorates  one  Charles 
Atkinson,  died  1678,  who  must  have 
been  a faithful  public  servant : 

Secretary  successively  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Sir  Thomas  Linch  and  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Vaughan ; 
thrice  employed  in  forrain  negotiations, 
he  acquit  himselfe  with  honour  and  a 
public  satisfaction. 

Not  to  linger  too  long  within  the 
cathedral,  from  which  one  is  loath  to 
tear  one’s  self  away,  the  American 
visitor  cannot  stand  unmoved  by  a 
plot  out  in  the  cemetery,  marked  by  a 
marble  slab,  enclosed  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing that  should  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing better,  while  he  reads  this  in- 
scription that  will  linger  long  in  the 
memory : 

In  memory  of  George  Washington 
Reed,  Master,  Commandant  in  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  Born  at 
Philadelphia,  May  26,  1780.  Captured 
in  the  U.  S.  Brig  of  War  Vixen,  under 
his  command,  by  H.  B.  M.  Frigate 


Southampton;  he  died  a prisoner  of 
war  at  this  place,  January  4,  1813.  Un- 
willing to  forsake  his  companions  in 
captivity,  he  declined  a proffered  parole 
and  sunk  under  a tropical  fever.  This 
stone  is  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  Af- 
fection as  a memorial  of  his  virtues, 
and  records  the  gratitude  of  his  friends 
for  the  kind  offices  which  in  the  sea- 
son of  sickness  and  hour  of  death  he 
received  at  the  hand  of  a generous 
foe. 

One  would  like  to  know  more  of  this 
gallant  man,  and  to  know  more  of  the 
offices  of  his  equally  gallant  foe.  Per- 
haps some  reader  will  be  moved  to 
assist  Canon  Hendrick  in  securing 
means  with  which  to  put  in  place  the 
stone  or  brick  coping  that  he  has  in 
mind  for  this  grave. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  its  life  of 
more  than  250  years  the  cathedral  has 
met  with  greater  disaster ; once  it 

was  throwne  downe  be  ye  dreadfull 
Hurricane  of  ye  28th  Anno  Domini 
MDCCXII,  and  was  by  ye  Divine  As- 
sistance, through  ye  piety  and  ye  ex- 
pense of  ye  Parishioners,  more  beau- 
tifully and  substantially  rebuilt  upon  its 
old  foundation  in  ye  thirteenth  year  of 
ye  Reigne  of  our  Most  Gracious  Sove- 
reigne,  Queen  Ann, 

and  again,  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
January  14,  1907. 

Spanish  Town  is  full  of  memories 
— of  Penn,  of  Rodney,  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  which  clustered  around  it 
as  the  capital  of  the  island  with  its 
vast  wealth,  of  the  cruel  slavery,  the 
pirates — and  one  leaves  it  with  long- 
ing to  tarry. 

A few  words  about  the  new  bishop 
of  Jamaica  and  his  great  predecessor 
must  close  this  narrative,  although 
much  is  left  untold.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
forecast  for  Bishop  de  Carteret  a hap- 
py episcopate,  and  for  the  Church  con- 
tinued progress.  Already  he  has  won 
the  love  of  his  diocese  by  his  love  for 
him  whom  all  the  island  loved.  As  as- 
sistant bishop  he  brought  to  his  work 
the  deepest  veneration  for  the  arch- 
bishop, and  a whole-hearted  desire  to 
relieve  him  as  much  as  might  be  pos- 
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sible  of  a burden  that  was  proving  too 
heavy  physically.  Now  that  he  has 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  diocese, 
it  is  bound  to  him  with  ties  of  confi- 
dence and  affection. 

It  was  a benediction  to  stand  for  a 
little  while  by  the  grave,  still  fresh,  of 
the  archbishop.  It  rests  within  the 
shadow  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
church  known  as  Half-Way  Tree 
Church,  with  no  monument  as  yet  save 
the  flowers  which  loving  hands  place 
there  almost  daily.  At  the  head  of  the 
grave  there  was  still  to  be  seen  the 
frame  of  a floral  offering,  the  flowers 
long  since  faded  but  the  name,  E.  Ja- 
maica, standing  out  as  though  in 
prophecy.  It  was  his  conventional 
signature,  but  as  in  life  Enos  Nuttall 
and  Jamaica  were  inseparable,  neither 
in  death  can  one  think  of  either  apart 
from  the  other.  As  Froude  wrote  of 
the  Church  in  Jamaica  thirty  years 
ago  “without  enthusiasm,”  one  cannot 
but  wonder,  were  he  alive  now,  would 
he  write  with  a different  pen.  Cer- 
tainly he  could  not  withold  his  admira- 


tion for  that  which  God  has  wrought 
in  Jamaica  through  the  ministry  of 
His  great  servant. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  statistics : 
scarcely  less  than  10,000  baptisms 
within  a year,  4,000  confirmations,  al- 
most 2,000  teachers  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  and  more  than  30,000  pupils. 
On  the  island  there  is  mission  work 
among  whites,  blacks,  Malay,  Chinese, 
lepers,  prisoners ; abroad  there  is  mis- 
sion work  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
There  are  manifold  activities  looking 
to  temperance,  purity,  social  work, 
hospital  work,  nursing  school,  theo- 
logical seminary,  a school  for  deacon- 
esses. There  are  nearly  100  clergy, 
white  and  black,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, and  twice  as  many  catechists.  The 
Church  is  foremost  in  every  good 
work.  The  city  of  Kingston  owes  its 
rebuilding  after  the  earthquake  of 
1907  more  largely  to  Archbishop  Nut- 
tal  than  to  any  other  man,  and  today 
his  successor  takes  the  lead  in  a move- 
ment for  the  social  rescue  of  the 
island. 
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AS  my  first  determined  effort  in 
the  position  of  educational  sec- 
retary, I want  to  increase  inter- 
est in  and  attendance  at  the  summer 
conferences  on  the  Mission  of  the 
Church,  especially  on  the  part  of  men. 
Heretofore  the  women  have  attended 
these  conferences  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  men,  although  they  were 
intended  for  both.  The  result  is  that 
the  women  of  the  Church  have  a far 
larger  and  more  intelligent  view  of 
the  Church’s  Mission  than  the  men 
have.  I doubt  if  many  laymen  even 
know  where  and  when  the  conferences 
meet.  Here  then  is  the  list : 

Cambridge,  Mass. — June  22- July  7. 
Gulfport,  Miss. — June  29- July  6. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. — July  2-July  13. 

Sewanee,  Tenn. — Aug.  7-Aug.  19. 

These  four  are  Church  conferences. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  follow- 
ing, held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement  (in- 
terdenominational) but  attended,  in 
some  cases,  very  largely  by  Church 
people : 

Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. — June  22-July  1. 

Silver  Bay,  N.  Y— July  6-July  15. 

Estes  Park,  Colo. — July  13-July  22. 
Asilomar,  Cal. — July  17-July  26. 

Ocean  Park,  Me. — July  20- July  29. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. — July  27-Aug.  5. 
Seabeck,  Wash. — July  30- Aug.  8. 

No  one  who  has  not  attended  one 
of  these  conferences  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  practical  results  attained 
in  the  way  of  a better  understanding 
of  the  Church’s  Mission,  a deeper  in- 
terest in  it,  a determination  to  share 
in  it  and  a new  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  Christian  unity. 

All  of  the  conferences  are  held  in 
localities  famous  for  natural  beauty 
or  historic  interest,  and  ample  provi- 
sion is  made  for  recreation  as  well  as 
for  the  more  serious  features  of  the 
conference. 
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Directly  in  line  with  the  summer 
conferences  as  means  of  education 
are  the  mission  study  classes  held  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Two  features 
of  these  classes  are  sorely  in  need  of 
change — the  personnel  and  the  season. 

They  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  women,  and  they  usually  meet  dur- 
ing Lent.  I want  to  see  classes  estab- 
lished by  men  and  for  men,  and  I want 
to  see  them  held  during  the  Advent 
and  Epiphany  seasons.  Moreover,  I 
want  the  co-operation  of  men  in 
bringing  this  about. 

* 

The  plan  of  study  for  the  Church 
conferences  this  summer  and  for  the 
classes  later  is  based  upon  the  general 
theme — Missions  according  to  the 
Bible.  There  will  be  four  graded 
courses,  numbered  I-IV  and  adapted 
respectively  to  advanced  adult  stu- 
dents, older  Juniors,  younger  Juniors, 
and  children.  Course  No.  I will  use 
a book  called  “Missionary  Aspects  of 
the  Bible”  now  in  preparation  by  the 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania;  for  Course 
II,  the  Bible  is  the  text-book;  for 
Course  III,  a new  book — “Simon 
Peter : Rock” — by  Miss  L.  C.  Sturgis ; 
and  for  Course  IV,  a book  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Cowan  illustrating  the  search  for 
the  Heavenly  City  throughout  the 
ages. 

❖ 

It  is  our  plan  to  issue  soon  a sheet  of 
“cut-out”  pictures  similar  to  those  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  “Manana”, 
for  use  by  Juniors  in  compiling  scrap- 
books. The  new  sheet  will  include 
pictures  of  the  bishops  of  mission- 
ary districts  and  of  scenes  character- 
istic of  each  field.  Such  material  is  of 
great  educational  value. 

William  C.  Sturgis, 
Educational  Secretary. 


STANDING  ROCK 

By  the  Reverend  Philip  J.  Deloria 


The  Reverend  Philip  Deloria  has  been  an  interesting  and  familiar  personality 
in  South  Dakota  for  many  years.  At  this  season  when  many  boxes  are  being  packed, 
after  the  accumulation  of  Lenten  work,  it  is  timely  to  read  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  same  boxes  are  going  to  help.  Read  in  connection  with  “How  Our  Church 
Came  to  Dakota”  (page  341)  the  article  is  of  added  interest. 


HIS  work  at  Stand- 
ing Rock  began 
nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mis- 
souri was  occupied 
by  Indians  who  had 
never  heard  of 
Christ,  and  who  lived  strictly  in  accord 
with  their  heathen  ideas  and  religious 
beliefs. 

Almost  all  the  Standing  Rock  In- 
dians were  conservative,  and  utterly 
disliked  all  things  which  would  bring 
about  a change.  And  yet,  a change 
was  exactly  what  they  needed  if  they 
were  to  live.  Among  these  people, 
there  lived  a man  named  Maza-W ana- 
pin  (Iron-neck-lace),  who  was  very 
influential  and  a great  leader;  one  of 
whom  the  Indians  were  sure  and  in 
whom  they  felt  secure,  because  he  was 
very  conservative  also.  Yet,  it  was 
this  very  man  whose  hard  heart  God 
touched  and  to  whom  God  whispered 
in  His  still,  small  voice.  Maza-W  ancp- 
pin  went  on  a certain  occasion  to  visit 
a neighboring  band  of  Sioux,  located 
on  the  Missouri,  a hundred  miles  or 
more  to  the  south.  While  there,  he 
saw  the  work  of  some  of  Bishop 
Hare’s  workers.  He  attended  the  serv- 
ices and,  because  he  was  naturally  a 
thinking  man,  he  allowed  himself  to 
ponder  much  concerning  all  he  heard. 
At  last  he  concluded  that  here  was 
just  the  thing  he  and  his  people  needed 
and  that  his  work  from  now  on  must 
be  to  obtain  it  for  his  people.  After 
many  meetings  and  much  persuasion 
he  succeeded  in  forming  a committee 


THE  REVEREND  PHILIP  J.  DELORIA 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Rock 
mission  for  twenty-seven  years,  he  has  seen  ser- 
vice under  Bishops  Hare,  Johnson,  Biller  and 
Burleson.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
followed  the  work. 

of  other  important  men  in  the  tribe  to 
ask  Bishop  Hare  for  a church  and  a 
leader. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Church  in 
Standing  Rock  began  and  in  less  than 
thirty  years  it  has  grown  wonderfully. 
There  are  now  six  points  on  the  reser- 
vation where  services  are  held  regu- 
larly every  Sunday.  There  are  three 
catechists  in  charge  of  three  of  these, 
and  two  helpers  in  charge  of  two  more, 
while  I make  my  headquarters  at  Saint 
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Elizabeth’s,  the  largest  one  and  the 
original  point  from  which  all  the  other 
missions  grew.  The  nearest  chapel  I 
have  to  visit  is  fifteen  miles  away,  and 
I have  to  arise  very,  very  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  water  my  horses  and 
then  harness  them,  and  ride  in  a buggy 
for  about  three  hours  to  reach  my 
chapel.  The  one  which  is  farthest 
away  is  Grand  River  Station,  being 
thirty-eight  miles  away,  and  I have  to 
leave  home  Saturday  morning  in  order 
to  reach  it  in  time.  I visit  each  point 
once  every  month,  winter  and  summer, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  bap- 
tism, and  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s 
Supper  to  the  people.  As  there  is  only 
one  opportunity  each  month,  the  people 
are  all  very  careful  not  to  miss  it,  and 
the  date  I am  to  come  is  announced  at 
all  services  between  my  visits.  Every 
one  hears  it  and  comes  at  the  proper 
time,  no  matter  what  other  business 
there  is.  This  fact  makes  me  very 
careful  to  keep  my  dates  accurately. 
Nothing,  except  blizzards  which  make 
it  impossible  for  my  horses,  prevents 
my  journeys. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  means  every- 
thing to  these  people,  as  it  should,  and 
oftentimes  a message  is  telephoned  to 
me  on  the  government  line,  that  so- 
and-so  is  dying  and  wants  his  Com- 
munion for  the  last  time.  Such  calls 
are  not  infrequent,  and  I am  as 
anxious  to  serve  as  they  are  to  receive 
the  Communion.  So  what  matter  if  I 
have  just  returned  from  that  mission 
the  day  before?  What  matter  if  my 
body  is  weary  ? It  is  a blessed  privilege 
that  I work  a few  short  years  for  the 
Master  and  these,  my  people,  and  I 
am  grateful  for  it.  In  a case  like  this 
it  is  necessary  to  hurry  to  the  bedside 
of  the  dying,  and  I hire  a Ford  to  take 
me.  Unfortunately  the  expense  is 
quite  a drain  on  our  money.  It  will 
be  many  years,  too,  before  this  country 
will  have  enough  railroads  to  make 
travelling  the  least  bit  comfortable. 

The  Indians  are  very  generous  and 
give  very  cheerfully  for  the  Master’s 


work.  They  are  not  rich,  by  any 
means,  and  this  country  is  not  good 
for  farming,  so  that  truck  or  kitchen 
gardens  are  all  they  undertake.  They 
raise  cattle  for  their  own  use,  but  not 
many  dare  to  raise  them  for  market 
because  a large  number  would  be  hard 
to  care  for  in  the  severe  winter  bliz- 
zards which  are  so  common. 

The  boxes  which  come  from  Juniors 
and  Sunday-schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  a vast  help  in  the 
children’s  work.  They  are  all  sent  to 
me  at  Saint  Elizabeth’s,  and  from  that 
point  they  are  distributed  to  the  other 
missions,  so  that  each  girl  and  boy  up 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  receives  a 
present,  and  every  one  at  the  Christ- 
mas tree  receives  an  apple  and  some 
candy  and  nuts.  These  last,  the  mis- 
sions are  able  to  afford,  but  the  gifts 
are  rare  to  these  children,  as  they 
could  not  be  bought  at  the  Indian 
traders’  stores,  even  if  the  people 
could  afford  them.  They  are  prized 
very  much  because  they  are  such 
novelties  and  belong  so  distinctly  to 
the  Christmas-tree  season.  The  hap- 
piness which  the  Christmas  boxes 
bring  cannot  be  told  in  words. 

As  I said  in  the  beginning,  this  work 
is  nearly  thirty  years  old.  I have  been 
here  for  twenty-seven  of  those  years. 
Last  summer,  in  August,  God  called 
Mrs.  Deloria  to  Him.  She  worked 
quietly  and  faithfully  with  me  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  has  finished, 
and  I work  alone.  I am  now  sixty- 
three  years  old.  Some  day  I also  shall 
finish  my  part.  But  God,  who  planted 
here  on  Standing  Rock,  and  Who  has 
watered  this  field,  and  has  helped  His 
gardeners  through  your  gifts  and 
prayers,  will  continue  to  watch  the 
field  and  make  it  grow,  and  bring  to 
fruit  these  children  whose  fathers  a 
generation  ago  were  wild  and  ignorant 
of  the  great  love  of  God  and  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ. 

From  my  heart  I thank  every  one 
who  is  helping  the  Indians  to  know 
and  love  the  Saviour. 


THE  RIVER  BANK  AT  KUMAGAYA  IN  CHERRY  BLOSSOM  TIME 


KUMAGAYA’S  NEED 

By  the  Reverend  R.  W . Andrews 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  on 
April  10,  Mr.  Andrews  was  authorized  to  appeal  to  the  Church  in  this  country  for 
$8,000,  to  be  used  in  erecting  adequate  buildings  for  his  work  in  Kumagaya, 
Japan.  For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Andrews  has  labored  in  the  district  of  Tokyo 
under  conditions  that  would  have  discouraged  a less  earnest  man.  Surely  the 
Church  will  see  that  he  is  no  longer  compelled  to  work  without  tools. 


SOME  explanation  of  the  situation 
in  Kumagaya  is  due  to  those  to 
whom  this  appeal  is  made,  and  the 
editor  has  given  me  permission  to  use 
the  columns  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions for  this  purpose.  Briefly,  our 
needs  are  as  follows : 

1.  A Church  Building.  Nothing  1 
could  write  would  convey  any  real 
conception  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
of  the  appearance — either  within  or 
without — of  the  building  in  which  our 
services  are  conducted.  Imagine  two 
small  rooms  of  a semi-foreign-built 
house,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  oc- 


cupied by  the  native  catechist.  One 
room  contains  the  altar,  organ  and 
prayer-desk ; the  other,  connected  with 
the  first  by  four  paper  doors,  is  for 
the  congregation.  The  house  itself  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  lot  surrounded  by  a 
high  board  fence.  Opposite  our  church 
is  a beautiful  Buddhist  temple,  costing 
more  than  fifty  thousand  yen,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Japan  outside  of  the  city 
of  Tokyo.  “Why  is  it,”  said  a Buddhist 
friend  to  me,  “that  you  Christians  call- 
ing yourselves  disciples  of  the  only 
true  religion,  and  worshipping  one 
whom  you  claim  to  be  the  creator  of 
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heaven  and  earth,  can  be  satisfied  to 
worship  Him  in  a place  like  that?  We 
make  no  such  claim  for  our  religion, 
but  here  stand  both  our  temples  to 
testify  to  the  firmness  of  our  respective 
faiths.”  There  seemed  to  be  no  satis- 
factory reply  to  that. 

2.  A Kindergarten.  The  present 
little  building  is  about  twenty  years 
old  and  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  originally.  It  has  no  play- 
ground— which  is  contrary  to  Japanese 
law — and  even  with  our  present  at- 
tendance of  sixty  a new  building  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue. Even  with  its  limitations  it  has 
done  excellent  work  among  the  chil- 
dren, and,  through  them,  with  the  par- 
ents, and  has  been  the  means  of  mak- 
ing many  friends  in  the  city. 

3.  An  Industrial  School.  “To  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached”  but  thus 
far  the  Church  in  Kumagaya  has  done 
nothing  to  save  what  I call  the  bodies 


of  the  people.  This  last  is  a new  ven- 
ture of  faith  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  times.  People 
get  into  mischief  and  sin  very 
often,  because  first,  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  second,  they  could 
do  nothing  if  they  had.  This 
school  is  an  attempt  to  fill  that  need 
among  the  young  women  and  girls  in 
Kumagaya.  They  are  taught  house- 
keeping, dressmaking,  embroidery  and 
such  other  things  as  are  necessary  in 
the  life  of  a Japanese  woman.  It  is 
also  a Christian  school,  and  several 
converts  already  baptized  give  evi- 
dence that  our  system  is  one  of  the 
best  and  that  it  meets  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  school.  Like  the  kinder- 
garten it  has  already  gained  the  good- 
will of  the  people.  Last  year  when 
after  a few  months  of  work  we  gave 
our  first  exhibition,  more  than  one 
thousand  persons  visited  the  school  to 
show  their  interest  and  goodwill. 


Gifts  for  any  or  all  of  the  above  needs  may  be  sent  to  George  Gordon 
King,  Treasurer,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  marked  “Kumagaya  Building 
Fund”,  or  to  the  Reverend  R.  W.  Andrews,  The  Montrose,  Forty-seventh  and 
Baltimore  Avenues,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX 

Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


A lay  missionary  in  Western  Nebraska  writes 
the  following  encouraging  note  about  his  work: 

I HELD  services  at  a little  town 
called  LeMoyne,  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  east  of  Oshkosh,  nearly 
three  weeks  ago.  There  is  no  church 
building  of  any  kind  in  the  town,  and 
only  one  store,  one  lumber  yard,  and 
a restaurant,  besides  about  ten  houses 
or  shacks.  At  the  service  there  were 
sixty-six  people  in  the  school  house — 
a little  building  16  by  24  feet.  They 
sat  two  in  a desk-seat,  and  brought 
in  wagon  and  buggy-seats  until  the 
place  was  jammed  with  people.  How 
we  all  did  enjoy  the  services,  though, 
in  spite  of  heat  and  discomfort  owing 
to  mosquitoes  and  other  pests.  I am 
going  there  again,  and  hope  for  an- 
other good  service. 

* 

The  following  extract  is  from  a personal  letter 
written  by  Miss  Conway,  who  is  just  opening  our 
first  hospital  work  in  Liberia,  at  Cape  Mount. 
Miss  Conway’s  idea  of  a “real  holiday”  makes 
one  wonder  what  she  considers  a good  day’s  work! 

ON  Tuesday  a young  man  came  to 
call  me  to  a sick  chief  at  some 
distance  from  the  mission.  We  left 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  going  south  by 
canoe,  then  some  way  by  land,  then 
by  canoe  across  the  lake  to  Doh.  Then 
inland  again,  reaching  our  destination 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening.  It 
was  hard  walking  through  jungleland 
after  dark,  but  I have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  it  in  my  many  trips.  One 
cannot  lose  any  time,  and  walking  has 
to  be  done  rapidly  when  there  is  no 
other  means  of  reaching  the  sick.  Over 
the  swamps,  as  usual,  one  of  the  boys 
carried  me  pickaback  or  else  up  in 
his  arms.  My  patient  improved 
enough  for  me  to  leave  him  on  Satur- 
day morning.  It  was  a hard  case 


but  am  more  than  glad  to  say  he  re- 
sponded readily  to  treatment.  I de- 
termined not  to  return  by  the  same 
route  so  sent  word  ahead  to  Bundoo 
that  I was  coming  there  to  spend  Sun- 
day. That  is  nearly  eight  miles  which 
I walked  in  the  rain  without  even  rais- 
ing my  umbrella,  so  you  can  see  how 
accustomed  to  the  African  climate  I 
have  become.  I have  a khaki  riding 
habit,  leggings  and  cap  to  match,  for 
country  wear ; many  times  I am  soaked 
through,  and  perhaps  some  days  pass 
before  my  khaki  suit  dries. 

Bundoo  is  such  a hospitable  town, 
it  always  seems  like  going  home  to 
me ; when  one  once  gets  there  it  is 
hard  to  get  away  as  they  never  like 
to  see  a guest  depart.  I found  a num- 
ber of  sores  to  dress,  bringing  four 
with  me  for  treatment  at  the  Mission. 
Sunday  after  morning  prayers  and 
dispensary  hours  I walked  out  to  a 
nice  farm  about  two  miles  from  town 
on  a high  hill,  one  side  going  down 
to  the  low  land  where  rice  has  already 
been  cut  and  okra  raised.  At  one 
time,  near  the  farm,  there  was  a Bap- 
tist Mission,  but  all  that  remains  is  a 
pile  of  dirt  that  was  once  a native 
house  and  many  fruit  and  coffee  trees. 
We  spent  an  hour  going  all  through 
the  farm  inspecting  the  different  traps 
made  to  catch  both  large  and  small 
animals.  We  sat  under  one  of  the 
kitchens  until  a shower  passed,  then 
back  to  Bundoo  in  a large  canoe  with 
a sail  up. 

Altogether  the  day  was  a real  holi- 
day and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  study  the  native 
people  than  to  live  among  them,  see 
their  everyday  life.  By  so  doing  it 
enables  me  to  know  how  to  meet  them 
and  work  with  and  for  them. 
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The  Rev.  William  C.  Shaw,  one  of  our  mis- 
sionaries in  Western  Nebraska,  writes: 

I HAVE  just  returned  from  a two- 
hundred  mile  trip  through  the 
Sand  Hills.  It  was,  I think,  the  most 
difficult  journey  I have  ever  had. 
These  hills  are  cruel  and  defiant,  but 
we  managed  to  get  through.  The 
need  of  the  Church  is  urgent.  It 
would  be  a wonderful  thing  for  the 
Church  if  we  could  man  this  vast 
area  with  devoted  and  consecrated  men 
and  win  it.  I found  a lot  of  new 
prospects,  and  if  I can,  I will  return 
again  before  long  and  baptize  the  chil- 
dren, at  least.  I had  great  difficulty 
in  reaching  Gilbert’s  but  finally  man- 
aged to  do  so  at  9 :30  p.  m.  I found 
a small  congregation  of  twenty  wait- 
ing, some  having  gone  home  and  given 
me  up  in  despair.  They  took  the  lights 
with  them  I think.  But  we  had  a ser- 
vice in  the  moonlight  out  on  the 
prairies.  We  sang  the  parts  of  many 
hymns  we  could  remember,  then,  after 
prayers  and  a sermon,  we  went  home 
all  feeling  that  God  had  indeed 
blessed  us  in  our  little  outdoor  moon- 
light service.  I baptized  six  children, 
and  there  are  many  more  waiting, 
whom  I hope  to  baptize  on  my  return 
trip.  I hope  to  have  a temporary 
Ford  in  a few  days,  and  then  I will 
take  up  my  mission  here  in  this  val- 
ley in  earnest.  I was  most  gratified 
yesterday ; two  stopped  me  on  the 
street  and  asked  me  if  I could  not 
come  out  to  their  homes  and  have  an 
Episcopal  service  and  see  the  children. 
Of  course,  I arranged  at  once,  and 
will  go  just  as  soon  as  I can. 

* 

A correspondent  who  was  touched  by  “The 
Picture  of  Poverty”  which  appeared  in  our  Janu- 
ary issue,  writes  of  an  attempt  to  bring  Christmas 
cheer  to  those  whom  he  describes  as  “the  most 
wretched  living  white  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.” 

DAHLONEGA  is  a little  town  in 
the  North  Georgia  mountains, 
twenty-five  miles  off  the  railroad,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  “moonshine”  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  county  seat  of  Lump- 


kin County,  the  poorest  county  of  the 
state,  and  has  an  undenominational 
state  school  for  mountain  boys.  One 
of  the  teachers,  Mr.  F.  Ruge,  is  a 
priest  of  the  Church,  and  in  charge 
of  the  unorganized  mission  at  Dah- 
lonega,  receiving  no  remuneration 
from  any  source  for  his  Church  work 
and  giving  the  Sunday  collections  to 
the  public  charity  of  the  county. 

This  year  Mr.  Ruge  was  enabled 
through  a generous  gift  of  toys  from 
the  Junior  Auxiliary  of  Immanuel 
Church,  Winona,  Miss.,  to  arrange  a 
beautiful  Christmas  tree  for  the  poor- 
est children  of  the  town,  many  of 
whom  had  never  seen  a Christmas  tree 
nor  ever  had  any  toys  in  their  lives.  It 
would  have  been  almost  mockery  to 
distribute  nothing  but  toys  to  the  town 
children  with  so  much  dire  distress 
around  in  the  hills,  and  good  Church 
people  from  other  more  blessed  parts 
of  the  country  furnished  fifty  dollars’ 
worth  of  clothes  and  fifty-five  dollars 
in  money,  which  were  given  to  the  lo- 
cal branch  of  the  Georgia  Home  and 
School  Improvement  Society  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  neediest  in  the 
woods,  thus  spreading  Christmas  cheer 
in  some  dark  corners  of  this  land. 

* 

TWO  CORRECTIONS 

IT  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  in  the  account  of  “How  Our 
Church  Came  to  Minnesota”  in  the 
January  issue,  Archdeacon  Gilfillan’s 
name  was  omitted.  This  was  an  omis- 
sion and  will  be  corrected  in  the  mate- 
rial before  it  is  put  in  permanent 
form. 

It  has  also  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  title  under  the  picture  of 
“Bishop  Edsall  at  the  Grave  of  Good 
Thunder,”  on  page  51  of  the  same  is- 
sue, is  incorrect.  The  priest  at  the 
bishop’s  left  is  not  the  Reverend 
George  Whipple  St.  Clair,  but  his  son, 
the  Reverend  Henry  Whipple  St. 
Clair. 


Hoto  <!^ur  Cfjurcf)  Came  to  <!^ur  Country 


XX.  HOW  OUR  CHURCH  CAME  TO  DAKOTA 

By  Bishop  Burleson 


I.  The  Early  Days 

DAKOTA  is  a vast  stretch  of 
country,  mostly  plains,  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  valley 
and  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  higher  and  somewhat  more 
rolling  than  the  states  which  border 
immediately  upon  the  Mississippi.  On 
its  western  border  it  breaks  into  the 
Paha  Sapa,  or  Black  Hills,  which 
though  called  “hills”  are  higher  than 
the  Alleghanies.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  the  country  is  that  of  a high 
plateau  and  is  traversed,  chiefly  from 
north  to  south,  by  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  Missouri  river. 

There  was  not  much  to  attract  early 
settlement  to  Dakota.  The  lands  were 
unprotected  and  were  chiefly  the  range 
of  the  buffalo  and  antelope.  It  was 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  lived  to  the  east  and  west  of  it. 

Not  until  1859  did  more  than  a few 
casual  trappers  and  hunters  come  to 
Dakota,  and  with  the  first  comers  there 
arrived  the  Reverend  Melancthon 
Hoyt,  our  first  clergyman  and  the  first 
minister  of  any  name  to  serve  in  Da- 
kota territory.  He  was  at  that  time 
stationed  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa ; but 
like  the  stalwart  Philander  Chase,  of 
whom  his  life  constantly  reminds  us, 
he  was  a born  pioneer.  A native  of 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  and  a graduate 
of  Yale  college,  he  was  no  sooner  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  than  he  offered 
himself  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  who  sent  him  out 
to  Indiana,  where  he  arrived  six 
months  in  advance  of  Bishop  Kemper, 
and  did  work  at  Indianapolis  and 
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Crawfordsville.  After  a few  years 
there  he  pushed  on  to  Michigan  and 
then  into  Wisconsin,  where  he  planted 
many  churches.  From  Wisconsin  he 
passed  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  from 
there  to  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  es- 
tablishing missions  at  Elk  Point  and 
Vermillion.  After  others  had  come  to 
assist  in  the  work  he  pushed  on  to  de- 
velop new  territory  at  Swan  Lake, 
Hurley  and  Watertown.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  rector  at  Huron  and 
finally  closed  his  work  at  Scotland.  He 
had  been  in  orders  for  over  fifty-three 
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years  and  for  more  than  fifty-two  had 
been  a pioneer  missionary  in  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Da- 
kota. Years  before  the  railroads  came 
he  traveled  to  and  fro  over  the  plains 
in  his  buggy,  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
planting  missions.  When  he  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  having  become 
infirm,  he  attempted  to  retire,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  idle. 
He  then  wrote  to  Bishop  Hare,  “Give 
me  work.  I am  dying  of  idleness.  Let 
me  have  a trial.  If  I don’t  succeed  I 
will  come  back  to  my  prison.”  It  was 
then  that  he  was  given  work  at  Scot- 
land, with  the  result  that  his  spirits 
revived,  and  with  them  his  bodily 
strength  and  his  mental  vigor.  He  prac- 
tically completed  the  church  at  Scot- 
land before  his  death,  that  being  the 
eighteenth  church  building  he  had 
erected.  During  his  years  of  service 
he  established  over  fifty  parishes  and 
missions. 

Along  with  the  names  of  Bishop 
Kemper  and  Dr.  Breck  there  is  re- 
corded and  remembered  in  the  North- 
west the  name  of  Melancthon  Hoyt, 
the  sturdy  pioneer  and  man  of  God. 

II.  The  Dakota  People 

As  we  said  in  the  previous  section, 
Dakota  was  not  the  original  home  of 
the  Indian  peoples.  They  dwelt  in  a 
more  attractive  country  to  the  east  and 
west  of  it.  Some  traveling  bands 
there  were,  but  the  first  large  groups 
to  reach  Dakota  for  the  purposes  of 
settlement  were  driven  out  from  Min- 
nesota after  what  was  called  “the 
Sioux  massacre”  which,  those  who 
know  history  better,  prefer  to  call 
“the  Sioux  uprising”.  It  was  a mas- 
sacre, no  doubt,  in  a certain  sense,  but 
as  the  result  of  criminal  aggression 
and  callous  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  white  men,  both  private  and  offi- 
cial. Treaties  had  been  broken,  the 
Indians  had  been  plundered  and  were 
practically  starving,  while  rations  to 
which  they  had  every  right  and  title 
were  withheld  before  their  faces. 
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Rarely  has  there  been  a more  flagrant 
case  of  injustice  and  ill-treatment. 
The  result  was  that  the  more  turbulent 
broke  forth,  and  ravage  and  murder 
resulted  among  the  white  settlers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  River. 
With  this  crisis  came  the  supreme  test 
of  our  Christian  Indians.  Bishop 
Whipple  declared  that  not  one  of  them 
proved  treacherous ; that  no  white 
blood  stained  the  hands  of  one  of 
those  confirmed,  and  that  as  a matter 
of  fact  hundreds  of  the  white  people 
owed  their  lives  to  the  timely  warning 
and  often  the  personal  kindness  and 
protection  of  Christian  men  among  the 
Dakotas. 

The  pity  was  that,  though  some  of 
the  guilty  were  punished,  the  hardest 
penalty  fell  upon  the  innocent.  All 
too  gladly  the  whites  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  drive  them  out  of  their  an- 
cient heritage.  Those  who  have  been 
reading  in  these  later  days  of  the  de- 
portation of  the  Armenians  by  the 
Turks  have  not  happened  upon  a new 
thing  in  history.  Many  of  its  horrors, 
without  the  actual  murders,  were  en- 
acted in  the  bitter  winter  when  the 
Dakota  people  were  sent  out  on  the 
long  trail  to  live  or  die  in  the  plains 
of  South  Dakota.  Among  other 
things  it  was  a veritable  slaughter  of 
the  innocents;  every  child  “from  two 
years  old  and  under”  died  as  certainly 
as  those  who  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Herod’s  soldiers. 

Thus  pitifully  began  the  story  of  the 
Indian  occupation  of  South  Dakota. 
In  their  extremity  the  Church  did  not 
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abandon  her  children.  Many  among 
the  Dakotas  had  already  been  bap- 
tized and  confirmed,  and  their  mis- 
sionary, the  Reverend  S.  D.  Hinman, 
was  with  them  in  the  stockade  at  Fort 
Snelling,  from  which  some  went  out 
to  suffer  capital  punishment  and  some 
to  a more  lingering  death  on  the 
march.  During  the  time  of  their  con- 
finement, a class  was  presented  for 
confirmation.  The  first  winter  of  the 
Dakotas  was  spent  in  about  the  center 
of  the  state  on  the  Missouri  River, 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Crow 
Creek  reservation.  Later  these  Indians 
moved  just  over  the  line  into  Ne- 
braska where  their  descendants  live 
today.  It  was  here  that  our  mission 
among  the  Dakota  Indians  really 
began,  and  this  reservation,  known  as 
the  Santee,  has  always  remained  con- 
nected with  the  district  of  South 
Dakota. 

It  would  be  too  long  a story  to  tell 
how  the  other  Indian  bands  were 
brought  into  the  state.  For  many 
years  it  was  a settled  policy  to  concen- 
trate within  its  boundaries  the  Dakota 
people — the  largest  and  most  impor- 


tant nation  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  gathered  on  nine  reserva- 
tions: the  Santee,  in  Nebraska;  the 
Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule,  in  the 
center  of  the  state ; the  Yankton,  Rose- 
bud and  Pine  Ridge  on  the  southern 
border ; Cheyenne,  Standing  Rock  and 
Sisseton  in  the  north  center  and  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  state. 

From  Santee  the  Church  soon 
crossed  the  river  to  the  Yankton  peo- 
ple, where  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cook  spent 
many  fruitful  years.  The  Reverend 
Messrs.  Cleveland,  Burt,  Walker  and 
Swift  carried  it  up  the  Missouri  and 
planted  it  on  the  Lower  Brule,  Crow 
Creek  and  Cheyenne  reservations. 
Later  it  went  to  the  wilder  tribes  to 
the  west,  at  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Walker.  While 
the  work  was  growing  in  these  cen- 
ters, and  because  it  grew  and  produced 
such  changes  in  the  people,  the  Indians 
of  Standing  Rock  and  Sisseton  repeat- 
edly sent  deputations  to  convocation  to 
plead  that  the  Church  would  come  to 
them  also.  At  last,  with  the  consent 
of  the  government  and  of  the  Congre- 
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gational  Board  (to  which  the  Sisseton 
reservation  had  been  assigned)  the 
Reverend  Edward  Ashley  took  up 
residence  there,  and  in  1895  Standing 
Rock  also  welcomed  the  mission  and 
the  building  of  Saint  Elizabeth’s 
School. 

Thus  it  was  that  from  reservation 
to  reservation  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
came,  borne  by  faithful  white  pastors 
who  raised  up  from  among  the  people 
native  helpers,  and  by  and  by  native 
clergy,  who  were  so  great  a factor  in 
the  conversion  of  their  own  people. 

III.  Bishop  Hare 

As  early  as  1868  the  Church  had 
realized  its  duty  towards  the  outcast 
Indians ; for,  since  the  days  of  the 
Minnesota  uprising,  Bishop  Whipple 
had  pleaded  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son for  these  red  children  who  had 
been  snatched  from  him.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1865  some  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  for  their  spirit- 
ual needs;  but  the  Civil  War  had  just 
closed,  there  were  urgent  matters  of 
reconstruction  on  hand,  and  there  was 
little  time  to  spare  for  considering  the 
case  of  the  forgotten  aborigines.  In 
1868,  however,  a missionary  jurisdic- 
tion among  the  Indian  tribes  was  con- 
stituted and  placed  under  the  charge 


of  Bishop  Clarkson  of  Nebraska; 
which  jurisdiction,  in  1871  was  given 
the  name  of  Niobrara.  But  Bishop 
Clarkson  could  give  but  little  attention 
to  it  and  resigned  the  charge  of  it  in 
1872.  The  House  of  Bishops  first 
elected  Bishop  Whipple ; but  he  could 
not  leave  his  work  in  Minnesota.  It 
was  then  that  they  turned  to  the  young 
secretary  of  the  foreign  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Missions,  William  Ho- 
bart Hare. 

This  action  of  the  Church  was  sig- 
nificant. It  was  the  first  and  only 
instance  of  a racial  episcopate — the 
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consecration  of  a bishop  for  a race  of 
people  rather  than  for  a particular 
place.  The  choice  too  was  unusual, 
and  very  much  regretted  by  the  many 
friends  of  Bishop  Hare.  Possessed  of 
scholarly  tastes,  a man  of  fineness  and 
cultivation,  he  seemed  particularly 
qualified  to  take  high  place  in  the  cen- 
ters of  learning  and  education.  One 
bishop,  on  leaving  the  place  where  the  ' 
choice  was  made,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed : “The  Church  is  always 

making  the  mistake  of  setting  her 
finest  men  to  do  her  common  work: 
she  is  continually  using  a razor  to  split 
kindling  wood !” 

Arrived  at  his  new  jurisdiction, 
Bishop  Hare  found  an  area  of  80,000 
square  miles  over  which  the  separate 
bands  of  Indians  were  scattered,  and 
in  which  there  were  altogether  nine 
stations  and  two  sub-stations.  Travel- 
ing in  frontier  fashion,  with  ax  and 
pail  strapped  to  the  side  of  his  buck- 
board,  pitching  his  tent  at  night  on  the 
lonely  prairies,  he  went  from  tribe  to 
tribe  winning  their  confidence  and 
their  love,  and  leading  them  to  his 
Master.  Sitting  on  a roll  of  shawls 
by  the  side  of  his  little  tent,  he  wrote 
to  some  .friends  in  the  East:  “There 
is  not  a human  being,  except  our  own 
little  party,  within  forty  miles.  The 
sun  has  just  gone  down  and  twilight 
is  fast  creeping  on.  There  is  no  sound 
except  the  howling  of  a pack  of  prairie 
wolves.  It  is  time  to  think,  and  think- 
ing, my  thoughts  turn  to  you,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  you  will  want  to 
hear  of  the  Indian  schools  which  you 
are  helping  to  support.” 

This  last  sentence  gives  a keynote 
of  Bishop  Hare’s  labors.  He  saw  that 
the  children  must  be  taught,  and 
through  them  their  parents.  The  hope 
of  the  Indians  lay  in  the  right  sort  of 
an  education.  The  buffalo  were  gone, 
the  lands  were  going,  nomadic  life  was 
no  longer  possible ; they  must  learn  to 
live  under  the  white  man’s  conditions 
and  to  meet  him  as  an  equal  in  under- 
standing and  education.  The  boarding 


schools  established  by  Bishop  Hare,  of 
which  two  have  continued  under  his 
successors,  grew  out  of  a great  need 
which  they  alone  could  meet. 

The  second  principle  upon  which 
Bishop  Hare  did  his  work  was  that  of 
raising  up  teachers  from  among  the 
people  themselves.  He  recognized  the 
principle  which  prevails  in  foreign 
missions — that  only  by  aid  of  its  own 
people  can  a race  be  effectively 
evangelized.  Therefore  he  chose  men 
who,  first  as  helpers,  then  as  catechists, 
and  after  a time  as  deacons  and  priests, 
were  the  backbone  of  his  work  among 
the  Indian  tribes.  Nowhere  has  the 
layman  been  used  more  effectively 
than  among  the  Dakota  Indians. 

Bishop  Hare  realized  that  the  Indian 
race  must  be  trained  to  self-support 
and  independence  of  action.  Their  po- 
sition as  wards  under  tutelage  was 
disastrous  to  their  moral  fibre.  He  did 
much  for  the  Indians ; he  gave  them 
many  gifts  and  supplied  their  crying 
needs ; but  he  taught  them  to  be  self- 
respecting,  independent  and  responsi- 
ble ; to  give  as  they  were  able  and  to 
look  forward  to  a still  larger  exercise 
of  that  which  to  the  Indian  is  joy  and 
not  grief — the  pleasure  of  bestowing. 

In  1883  the  territory  was  divided 
into  North  and  South  Dakota  and  each 
was  constituted  a missionary  district. 
South  Dakota  included  the  Indian  dis- 
trict of  Niobrara  with  Bishop  Hare  in 
charge,  while  to  North  Dakota,  Bishop 
Walker  was  elected  and  consecrated. 
From  this  time  on  the  work  among  the 
white  people  of  South  Dakota  increas- 
ingly demanded  the  time  and  care  of 
the  bishop.  With  the  same  wisdom 
that  he  had  shown  among  the  Indians, 
he  planted  the  Church  in  this  growing 
commonwealth,  winning  everywhere 
the  affectionate  regard  of  those  who 
knew  him.  After  thirty-seven  years 
of  service,  by  a most  painful  path  of 
disease  and  suffering,  Bishop  Hare 
passed  to  his  reward.  His  body  rests 
in  honor  in  the  land  to  which  he  went 
as  a stranger;  but  his  work  goes  on, 
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and  will  go  on  through  years  to  come. 
What  Bishop  White  is  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Bishop  Seabury  to  Con- 
necticut, that  Bishop  Hare  is  and  will 
be  to  South  Dakota.  And  in  the 
Church  at  large  the  memory  of  him  is 
as  a box  of  ointment  poured  forth. 

IV.  The  Later  Years 
With  the  death  of  Bishop  Hare,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1909,  a commanding  figure 
of  the  Church  was  removed,  and 
South  Dakota  lost  its  splendid  leader 
of  many  years.  Bishop  Johnson  had 
been  chosen  as  Bishop  Hare’s  assist- 
ant but  did  not  have  the  right  of  suc- 
cession. He  was  however  elected  by 
the  Convention  of  1910  as  Bishop  of 
South  Dakota.  A few  months  after- 
ward he  was  elected  coadjutor  of  Mis- 
souri, to  assist  the  venerable  Presiding 
Bishop  and  felt  constrained  to  accept, 
so  South  Dakota  was  again  left  with- 
out a bishop.  At  a special  meeting, 
the  House  of  Bishops  elected  Bishop 
Rowe  of  Alaska  who  was  at  the  time 
of  his  election  traveling  in  his  vast  dis- 
trict. As  soon  as  the  information 
reached  him  he  telegraphed  his  declina- 
tion, feeling  bound  to  remain  in  the 
work  to  which  he  had  given  such 


heroic  service.  Once  more  South  Da- 
kota waited,  and  in  the  spring  of  1912 
the  bishops  again  gathered,  and  this 
time  elected  the  Reverend  George  Bil- 
ler, Jr.,  who  had  been  for  four  years 
dean  of  Calvary  Cathedral,  Sioux 
Falls,  and  had  intimate  association  with 
and  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  South 
Dakota.  Very  hopefully  and  courage- 
ously did  the  new  bishop  enter  upon 
his  work.  For  eighteen  months  there 
had  been  no  bishop  in  residence,  and 
the  mere  visitation  of  the  fields  of 
South  Dakota,  with  its  163  missions, 
was  a tremendous  task,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than 
one  hundred  of  these  missions  were 
on  'Indian  reservations,  remote  from 
the  railroads.  Bishop  Biller  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  journeys  both  within 
and  without  the  district.  He  would 
gladly  have  confined  himself  to  his  en- 
grossing work ; but  the  needs  of  South 
Dakota  were  great,  the  Indians  appeal- 
ing in  their  helplessness,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  work.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  the  care  of  the  dis- 
trict, it  was  necessary  to  make  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  East  to  secure  sup- 
port. All  this  bore  heavily  on  a not- 
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too-robust  constitution,  and  after  three 
years  of  work  in  which  he  had  en- 
deared himself  to  his  people  and  had 
gained  an  honorable  place  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  general  Church,  this  brave 
young  bishop  fell  at  his  post,  stricken 
suddenly  as  he  was  visiting  Saint 
Mary’s  School  on  the  Rosebud  Re- 
serve. He  died  within  an  hour,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1915,  leaving  a stunned  and 
bereaved  diocese  to  mourn  his  loss 
Thus  for  the  third  time  within  six 
years  South  Dakota  had  lost  a leader. 

For  another  year  the  district  waited 
and  prayed  for  a fit  leader.  It  was  not 
until  the  assembling  of  the  General 
Convention  at  Saint  Louis  in  October, 
1916,  that  another  election  was  pos- 
sible. The  choice  fell  upon  the  Rev- 
erend Hugh  L.  Burleson,  D.D.,  edi- 
torial secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, who  accepted  the  election  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City, 
December  14,  1916.  Thus  for  the 

CLASS  WORK  ON  “ 
CAME  TO 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  LESSON 

MUCH  material  for  this  lesson  may  be 
found;  some  in  secular  histories  on 
Minnesota  and  Dakota;  still  more 
in  the  “Lights  and  Shadows  of  a Long 
Episcopate”,  by  Bishop  Whipple,  and  the 
“Life  and  Labors  of  Bishop  Hare”.  See 
also  chapter  four  of  “The  Conquest  of  the 
Continent”,  by  Bishop  Burleson.  Some 
instructive  articles  may  be  found  in  the 
files  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  for  August, 
1915,  February  and  October,  1916. 

THE  FIRST  FIVE  MINUTES 

Indians  are  always  a splendid  line  of  ap- 
proach, especially  with  boys ; and  South  Da 
kota  has  the  largest  and  most  successful 
Christian  work  among  Indians  which  any 
Christian  body  has  accomplished  in  this 
generation — and  our  Church  has  done  it. 
Or  ask  if  they  know  who  was  for  many 
years  the  editor  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
and  the  Missionary  Magazine;  and  do 
they  know  that  he  has  now  gone  to  be  the 
bishop  of  South  Dakota. 


second  time  the  Church  sent  a secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Missions  to 
South  Dakota.  Bishop  Burleson  en- 
tered into  residence  and  began  his 
work  on  January  12,  1917. 

A glance  at  the  old  territory  of  Da- 
kota, now  divided  into  two  states  and 
two  missionary  districts,  shows  some 
striking  things.  Where  Melancthon 
Hoyt  set  out  upon  his  solitary  mission- 
ary journeys,  less  than  sixty  years  ago, 
there  are  now  two  bishops — Bishop 
Tyler  in  North  Dakota  and  Bishop 
Burleson  in  South  Dakota.  There  are 
also  seventy-two  clergy.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  parishes  and  missions, 
minister  to  over  10,000  communi- 
cants— more  than  half  of  whom  are 
Indians,  won  to  the  Cross  of  Christ 
by  the  life  and  labors  of  Bishop  Hare 
and  his  associates.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a year  there  will  be  a third 
bishop  in  this  region  working  as  a mis- 
sionary suffragan  with  Bishop  Burle- 
son in  South  Dakota. 

HOW  OUR  CHURCH 
DAKOTA” 

TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

I.  The  Early  Days 

1.  Describe  the  country  of  the  Dakotas. 

2.  Who  was  Melancthon  Hoyt? 

3.  Tell  some  of  the  things  he  did. 

II.  The  Dakota  People 

1.  What  sent  most  of  the  Dakota  (or 
Sioux)  Indians  into  Dakota? 

2.  Tell  something  of  their  sufferings. 

3.  What  priest  went  with  them  and  where 
did  the  work  begin? 

4.  Show  how  it  spread  over  the  reserva- 
tions. 

III.  Bishop  Hare 

1.  What  is  a “racial  episcopate”? 

2.  Describe  the  young  bishop  of  Niobrara. 

3.  Tell  how  he  went  about  his  work. 

4.  What  did  he  accomplish? 

IV.  The  Later  Years 

1.  Who  succeeded  Bishop  Hare? 

2.  Tell  about  Bishop  Biller. 

3.  Who  are  the  present  Dakota  bishops? 

4.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church  in  the  Dakotas? 


THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT 


WAR  AND  MISSIONS 

By  the  Reverend  F.  J.  Clark 

MANY  are  no  doubt  concerned  lest  our  missionary  work  should  suffer 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  world  to-day.  They  feel,  too,  that  on 
account  of  the  large  sums  that  have  been  contributed  for  Belgian 
Relief,  Red  Cross  work,  and  other  kindred  objects,  and  because  of  the  great 
demands  that  will  come  upon  the  finances  of  the  people  when  we  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  war,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  any  advance 
or  even  to  keep  up  our  present  standard  of  missionary  activity.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  history  this  fear  has  no  foundation  whatever.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  five  of  the  great  British  missionary  societies  were  founded  during 
the  time  when  the  Empire  was  at  war.  From  1792  to  1804,  when  these 
societies  were  founded,  the  Empire  was  just  recovering  from  its  war  with  the 
United  States  and  entering  upon  the  wars  with  France  under  Napoleon.  Later 
we  find  that  during  the  Crimean  War  not  only  the  British  societies  but  also 
the  missionary  societies  of  the  continent  maintained  their  standard  of  offerings 
and  in  many  cases  made  increases.  The  same  was  true  during  the  Boer  war. 

We  might  expect  that  on  account  of  the  gigantic  operations  of  the  pres- 
ent war  and  its  immense  call  upon  money  and  men,  never  before  even  approxi- 
mated, that  all  the  resources  of  the  nations  engaged  would  be  marshalled  for 
offense  and  defense,  and  that  all  missionary  endeavor  would  suffer  accord- 
ingly. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  thirty-five  missionary  societies  in  Great  Britain 
show  individually  and  collectively  a substantial  increase  in  the  contributions 
received  for  missions  in  the  year  1915  over  1913,  the  year  before  the  war. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  reports  an  increase  of  $120,000  over  the  year 
1914,  and  $40,000  over  the  year  1913,  and  in  addition  paid  off  a deficit  of 
$60,000.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Association  had  larger  offer- 
ings in  1915,  amounting  to  over  $200,000,  as  compared  with  1914,  and  over 
$341,000  as  compared  with  1913.  They  also  paid  off  a deficit  of  more  than 
$47,000  and  entered  upon  the  year  of  1916  entirely  free  from  debt.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  was  confronted  by  a grave  situation  in  1915.  Its 
income  had  steadily  fallen  until  it  seemed  necessary  to  order  retrenchment  in 
the  foreign  missionary  work.  This  aroused  a great  wave  of  feeling  and  the 
people  increased  their  gifts  by  $67,000,  paying  off  a debt  of  $40,000,  and  can- 
celing arrangements  for  retreat.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  not  only 
increased  its  gifts  by  $24,000,  but  paid  a debt  of  $34,000  and  closed  its  accounts 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war  free  from  debt  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

When  we  come  to  this  country  we  find  that  the  missionary  societies  of 
North  America  and  Canada  show  a substantial  increase  in  the  year  1916.  The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  records  the  largest 
.receipts  in  the  history  of  the  society.  The  Northern  Baptist  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation confronted,  as  did  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  necessity  for 
retrenchment.  In  May  of  1915  they  inaugurated  a five-year  policy  for  home 
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and  foreign  missions.  Their  offerings  were  increased  by  $250,000,  giving  them 
the  largest  income  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  society  and  clearing  off 
every  debt  incurred. 

When  we  come  to  our  own  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  we 
find  that  in  1915,  facing  a possible  deficit  of  $400, 000,  we  secured  $432,000, 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Emergency  Fund,  paying  off  every  obligation  of 
the  society  and  closing  free  from  debt  for  the  first  time  since  1910.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  the  year  of  1916  closed  not  only  with  all  bills  paid,  but  with  a 
surplus  of  $31,000  in  the  treasury  for  advance  work,  and  with  a record  of  hav- 
ing given  $50,000  in  addition,  from  undesignated  legacies,  for  equipment  in 
the  continental  domestic  missionary  field.  When  we  think  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church  in  the  years  1907  to  1910  to  secure  $1,000,000  as  a men’s  thank 
offering,  and  that  only  about  three-quarters  of  this  amount  was  secured,  and 
then  think  of  the  success  of  the  Church  Pension  Fund  during  the  years  of  war, 
starting  out  to  raise  $5,000,000  and  exceeding  it  by  a million  and  a half  dollars, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  great  suffering  of  humanity  in  the  world  to-day  has 
touched  men’s  hearts  as  never  before. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  missionary  societies  in  the  United  States 
maintained  a splendid  record  during  the  years  of  the  Civil  War.  From  1861 
to  1865  gifts  from  living  donors  recorded  by  six  missionary  societies  jumped 
from  $816,000  in  1862  to  $1,575,000  in  1865.  The  record  of  those  years  shows 
a steady  increase  which  reached  a maximum  in  1865,  the  year  Lee  surrendered. 

I think  we  need  not  be  faint-hearted  nor  fear  for  our  work  even  with  our 
country  engaged  in  this  great  conflict.  But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  when 
the  war  is  over  the  Church  must  be  prepared  for  the  greatest  opportunity  that 
has  ever  faced  Christianity.  Men  are  thinking  seriously  about  the  deep  things 
of  life.  The  veneer  has  been  struck  off  and  we  have  come  down  to  the  real 
human  being.  If  we  would  profit  by  what  history  teaches  us,  we  will  see  that 
God’s  work  is  not  neglected,  in  a time  when  our  most  whole-hearted  support 
is  needed.  We  will  not  let  our  faith  grow  dim  nor  our  courage  flag. 


MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  met  on  April 
10  in  the  Church  Missions  House. 
Seven  members  were  present,  repre- 
senting three  Provinces. 

The  appointments  made  to  the  vari- 
ous fields,  and  other  items  concerning 
the  missionaries,  will  be  found  on 
page  352. 

In  accepting  the  resignations  of 
Deaconess  Withers  of  Montana  and 
Miss  R.  M.  Elwin  of  Shanghai,  the 
Board  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
their  long  and  faithful  service.  The 
resignation  of  Dr.  George  M.  Laning 
of  the  district  of  Kyoto  was  also  re- 
ceived with  regret. 


Provision  was  made  from  the  United 
Offering  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
for  the  training  of  Miss  Effie  B.  Hog- 
ben  and  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Haun  in  the 
Philadelphia  Deaconess  School.  An 
appropriation  was  also  made  for  the 
support  of  Mr.  Peter  Kojima  for  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  Japanese  in 
the  district  of  Honolulu. 

The  Reverend  R.  W.  Andrews  was 
authorized  to  appeal  for  $8,000  to  pur- 
chase land  and  erect  a kindergarten, 
residence  and  church  at  Kumagaya  in 
the  district  of  Tokyo.  See  “Kuma- 
gaya’s  Need”  on  page  337  of  this 
issue. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

THE  summer  conference  of 
Churchworkers  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  will  be  held  as  hereto- 
fore at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
July  2-13.  Each  student  is  required  to 
register  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  Religious  Education, 
Missions  or  Social  Service.  The 
study  classes  on  Missions  will  include 
courses  for  seniors  and  juniors  on  the 
text-book  for  1917-18,  The  Mission- 
ary Message  of  the  Bible , conducted 
by  Miss  E.  C.  Tillotson,  Miss  Lucy 
Sturgis  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cowan.  A 
course  on  “Missionary  Administra- 
tion” will  be  given  by  Bishop  Francis 
of  Indianapolis,  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hutch- 
ison will  repeat  the  course  on 
“Prayer”  which  met  with  so  much  suc- 
cess at  the  Saint  Louis  Convention.  A 
general  Bible  Class  for  all  members 
of  the  conference  will  be  conducted 
each  noon  by  Dean  Green  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary.  Bishop 
Stearly,  suffragan  of  Newark,  and 
Bishop  Fiske,  coadjutor  of  Central 
New  York,  will  act  as  pastors  of  the 
conference.  For  a complete  program 
of  classes,  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  Mrs. 
P.  N.  Nicholas,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THERE  will  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
April  29  to  May  6,  a city-wide 
missionary  campaign  in  which  practi- 
cally all  of  our  parishes  will  heartily 
participate. 

Dr.  Patton  and  the  Reverend  L.  G. 
Wood  are  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
and  thorough  preparation  is  being 
made.  A central  committee  composed 
of  prominent  men  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Baltimore  with  Mr.  George 
C.  Thomas  as  chairman  has  been 
formed.  A business  office  has  been 
opened  with  the  Reverend  L.  G.  Wood 
and  Mr.  David  H.  Brown  in  charge 
and  no  detail  has  been  omitted  to  make 
the  campaign  a great  success. 

We  shall  have  a full  account  in  the 
next  number  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions. 

* 

IT  becomes  again  our  pleasant  duty 
to  note  a visit  from  that  modest 
friend  of  the  Church’s  Mission  who 
for  some  years  past  has  walked  into 
the  treasurer’s  office  at  Eastertide  and 
left  a thousand  dollar  bill  for  general 
missions.  We  do  not  wish  to  infringe 
on  his  evident  desire  to  avoid  notori- 
ety, but  we  venture  to  record  here  our 
gratitude  to  “B.  E.  G.  N.  T.”. 


MISSIONARY  SPEAKERS 


FOR  the  convenience  of  those  arranging 
missionary  meetings,  the  following  list 
of  clergy  and  other  missionary  workers 
available  as  speakers  is  published. 

When  no  address  is  given,  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Rt.  Rev.  A.  S.  Lloyd,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Church  Missions  House  Staff 

The  president  and  secretaries  of  the 
Board  are  always  ready  to  consider,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  respond  to  requests  to 
speak  upon  the  Church’s  general  work  at 


home  and  abroad.  Address  each  officer  per- 
sonally at  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Provinces 

II.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  550  West 
157th  Street,  New  York. 

III.  Rev.  William  C.  Hicks,  1311  G Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  P.  O.  Box  845, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

VI.  Rev.  G.  C.  Rollit,  D.D.,  Saint  Mark’s 
Parish  House,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Eckel,  211  West 
Market  Street,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
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Alaska 

Rev.  G.  H.  Madara. 

China 

Hankow 

Rev.  T.  R.  Ludlow. 

Miss  Helen  Hendricks  (address  direct, 
5001  Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago). 

Miss  Grace  Hutchins  (address  direct,  166 
Beacon  Street,  Boston). 

Miss  Helen  Littell  (address  direct,  147 
Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.). 

Miss  Dorothy  Mills  (address  direct,  1 Joy 
Street,  Boston). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Jr.  (in  Third  Prov- 
ince). 

Japan 

Tokyo 

Rev.  R.  W.  Andrews 
Rev.  C.  H.  Evans. 


Liberia 

Miss  M.  S.  Ridgely 

The  Philippines 

Deaconess  Hargreaves. 

Rev.  R.  T.  McCutcheon  (in  Fifth  Prov- 
ince). 

Porto  Rico 

Rev.  E.  A.  Whittle. 

Work  Among  Negroes 

Representing  Saint  Paul’s  School,  Law- 
renceville,  Va. : Archdeacon  Russell,  Law- 
renceville,  Va. ; Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Board 
Secretary,  Portsmouth,  Va. ; Rev.  J.  Alvin 
Russell,  5000  Woodland  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Representing  Saint  Augustine’s  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. : Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter. 

Representing  missionary  work  in  the  dio- 
cese of  South  Carolina : Archdeacon  Bask- 
erville,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONCERNING 
THE  MISSIONARIES 


FOREIGN 

HAITI 

Appointed — On  April  10,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Ward  as  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
Porto  Rico. 

HANKOW 

Appointed — On  April  10,  Mr.  H.  G. 

Nichols,  teacher  in  Boone  University. 
Arrived — At  Shanghai:  February  12,  Rev. 
T.  P.  Maslin  and  family;  John  and  Ed- 
ward Littell;  on  February  20,  Rev.  C. 

F.  Howe  and  family;  on  February  27, 
Bishop  Roots  and  family  and  Miss  N. 

G.  Johnson. 

Resigned — On  February  1,  Miss  S.  H. 
Higgins  (United  Offering  worker). 

KYOTO 

Arrived — At  Kobe:  On  March  29,  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Smith;  on  April  8, 
Bishop  Tucker  and  family. 

Resigned — On  May  1,  Dr.  George  M. 
Laning. 

MEXICO 

Employed  in  the  Field — On  April  10, 

Miss  Elena  Guerra. 

SHANGHAI 

Arrived — At  Shanghai:  February  12,  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Mosher,  Rev.  M. 

H.  Throop  and  family,  Miss  M.  H. 
Bailey  and  sister;  on  February  27,  Miss 
L.  E.  Lenhart;  on  April  1,  Miss  A.  A. 
Stark  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Dyer. 


Resigned — On  January  31,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jefferys;  on  February  28,  Miss  R.  M. 
Elwin. 

TOKYO 

Arrived — At  San  Francisco:  April  2,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Welborn  on  the  S.S.  “Tenyo 
Maru.” 

Sailed — From  Vancouver:  April  12,  Rev. 
C.  S.  Reifsnider,  on  S.S.  “Empress  of 
Russia.”  From  San  Francisco:  April 
12,  Miss  M.  E.  McCalmont,  on  S.S. 
“Tenyo  Maru.” 

DOMESTIC 

ALASKA 

Appointed — On  April  10,  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Butcher. 

EASTON 

Appointed — On  April  10,  the  Rev.  R. 
Bancroft  Whipple  in  charge  of  All 
Saints’,  Longwood,  vice  Rev.  W.  Y. 
Beaven,  deceased. 

HONOLULU 

Employed  in  the  Field — Mr.  Peter  Ko- 
jima  (for  work  among  the  Japanese). 

MONTANA 

Resigned — On  April  1,  Deaconess  Helen 
Withers. 

PHILIPPINES 

Arrived — At  San  Francisco:  March  11, 
Deaconess  Anne  Hargreaves  (United 
Offering  worker). 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 

TO  APPLY  ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  AND  AID 
THE  BOARD  IN  MEETING  ITS  APPROPRIATION 


Offerings  are  asked  to  sustain  missions  in  thirty-three  missionary  districts 
in  the  United  States  and  possessions,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Mexico 
and  Cuba  and  in  the  Canal  Zone;  in  thirty-nine  dioceses,  including  missions  to  the 
Indians  and  to  the  negroes ; to  pay  the  salaries  of  thirty-two  bishops,  and  stipends 
to  about  2,584  missionary  workers,  domestic  and  foreign ; also  two  general  mission- 
aries to  the  Swedes  and  two  missionaries  among  deaf  mutes  in  the  Middle  West; 
and  to  support  schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  the  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  practicable,  should  be  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  always 
be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer,  and  sent  to  him, 
Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  in  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
following  from  October  1st,  1916,  to  March  31st,  1917. 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 

Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions, 
October  1st, 
1916,  to 
November  1st, 
1917 

Amount 
received  from 
October  1st, 
1916,  to 
Mar.  31st,  1917 

DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 

Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions, 
October  1st, 
1916,  to 
November  1st, 
1917 

Amount 
received  from 
October  1st, 
1916,  to 
Mar.  31st,  1917 

PROVINCE  I. 

Connecticut  

Maine  

Massachusetts  

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island  

Vermont  

W.  Massachusetts  . . . 

$57,445 

4,692 

83,717 

6,411 

23,398 

5,400 

15,285 

$13,561.85 

631.65 

38,181.04 

1,388.93 

6,389.90 

1,727.59 

4,589.46 

PROVINCE  IV. 

Alabama  

Atlanta  

East  Carolina  

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Lexington  

Louisiana 

$8,604. 

5,614 

4,158 

4,948 

4.607 

8.146 

2,597 

8,494 

5,513 

7,192 

9,195 

8,873 

2,461 

2,400 

$845.05 

777.16 

2,578.61 

1,165.85 

260.40 

1.602.94 
727.30 

2.567.95 
946.70 
972.47 

2,550.59 

1,411.99 

566,51 

456.80 

PROVINCE  II. 

Albany  

Central  New  York... 

Long  Island  

Newark  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

W.  New  York  

Porto  Rico  

$196,248 

$66,470.42 

Mississippi  

North  Larolina  • • . • • 

$28,115 
25,535 
63,4  7* 
45,356 
32,589 
279,468 
29,796 
144 

$6,419.73 

5,793.12 

9,312.50 

14,615.77 

6,676.00 

88,387.02 

6,102.14 

30.00 

South  Carolina  

Tennessee 

Asheville  

Southern  Florida  . . . 

PROVINCE  V. 

Chicago  

Fond  du  Lac  

Indianapolis  

Marquette  

Michigan  

Michigan  City  

Milwaukee  

Ohio  

Quincy  

Southern  Ohio  

Springfield  

W.  Michigan  

$82,802 

$47,943 

3,873 

4,765 

2,555 

17,898 

2,571 

10,957 

24,617 

2,990 

16,345 

3,890 

6,845 

$17,430.32 

$10,633.85 

1,482.41 

640.37 

372.72 

5,309.74 

263.89 

1,299.84 

5,719.67 

608.85 

4,258.73 

690.51 

1,278.52 

PROVINCE  III. 

Bethlehem  

Delaware  

Easton  

Erie  

Harrisburg  

Maryland  

Pennsylvania  

Pittsburgh  

Southern  Virginia  ... 

Virginia  

Washington  

W.  Virginia  

$504,477 

$21,642 

5,182 

3,097 

7,071 

11,407 

34,454 

143,704 

26,119 

20,422 

15,618 

25,523 

6,900 

$137,336.28 

$3,625.13 

2,123.12 

262.30 

551.96 

1,928.76 

7,795.70 

54,090.03 

4,658.41 

4,287.43 

8,048.10 

5,484.14 

1,945.28 

$321,139 

$94,800.36 

$145,249 

$32,559.10 
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DIOCESE  OR 
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DISTRICT 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions, 
October  1st, 
1916,  to 
November  1st, 
1917 


Amount 
received  from 
October  1st, 
1916,  to 
Mar.  31st,  1917 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions, 
October  1st, 
1916,  to 
November  1st, 
1917 


Amount 
received  from 
October  1st, 
1916,  to 
Mar.  31st,  1917 


PROVINCE  VI. 


PROVINCE  VIII. 


Colorado  

Duluth  

Iowa  

Minnesota  

Montana  

Nebraska  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Western  Colorado  . . . 
Western  Nebraska  . . 
Wyoming  


$9,560 

3,525 

8,375 

16,450 

5,035 

4,127 

2,166 

3,358 

635 

1,496 

2,425 


$136.15 

614,51 

801.36 

3,009.68 

764.00 

520.28 

177.23 

325.13 

82.25 
236.20 

79.25 


$57,152 


$6,746.04 


PROVINCE  VII. 


Arkansas  

Dallas  

Kansas  

Missouri  

Texas  

West  Missouri  

West  Texas  

Eastern  Oklahoma  . . 

New  Mexico  

North  Texas  

Oklahoma  

Salina  


$3,386 

3,521 

4,596 

14,168 

7,794 

5,897 

2,4-10 

1,277 

1,122 

791 

1,106 

844 


$319.18 

610.54 

395.37 

3,183.56 

2,610.81 

905.75 
229.35 
274.78 
293.57 
284.62 

321.75 
141.22 


California  

Los  Angeles  

Olympia  

Oregon  

Sacramento  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Eastern  Oregon  . . . . 

Honolulu  

Idaho  

Nevada  

San  Joaquin  

Spokane  

Philippines  

Utah  


$53,654 


$13,113 

$1,753.94 

15,416 

1,962.37 

5,434 

319.35 

4,052 

326.50 

2,487 

115.70 

926 

391.70 

1,305 

330.75 

692 

10.00 

1,857 

14.00 

2,226 

297.43 

755 

177.22 

1,367 

300.02 

2,571 

249.47 

445 

1,008 

118.00 

$6,366.45 


Anking  

Brazil  

Canal  Zone 

Cuba  

Hankow  

Kyoto  

Liberia  

Mexico  

Shanghai  

Tokyo  

European  Churches  . . 
Foreign  Miscellaneous. 


$7.50 

$223 

179 

68.25 

7*6 

5.00 

374 

230.00 

374 

38.00 

1,490 

350.00 

3.25 

$3,386 


$702.00 


Miscellaneous 


$1,433.57 


$46,912 


$9,570.50 


Total 


$1,411,119 


$373,415.04 


OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 


SOURCE 

1.  From  congregations  

2.  From  individuals  

3.  From  Sunday-schools  

4.  From  Woman’s  Auxiliary 

5.  From  interest  

6.  Miscellaneous  items  

Total  . 

7.  Woman’s  Auxiliary  United  Offering 

Total  


TO  MARCH 

31,  1917 
$282,732.79 
42,012.59 
5,554.33 
43,115.33 
65,957.00 
5,550.05 

TO  MARCH 

31.  1916 
$296,241.93 
35,590.51 
5,983.03 
44,081.36 
91,139.18 
3,893.43 

$444,922.09 

48,000.00 

$476,929.44 

42,000.00 

$492,922.09 

$518,929.44 

INCREASE  DECREASE 

$13,509.14 

$6,422.08  

428.70 

966.03 

25,182.18 

1.656.62  


*$32,007.35 

6,000.00  


*$26,007.35 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

OCTOBER  1,  1916,  TO  OCTOBER  31,  1917 
Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 

To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad $1,767,583.78 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations $492,922.09 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1916  (of  which  Legacies,  $50,000) 81,508.91 

574,431.00 


Amount  needed  before  October  31,  1917 $1,193,152.78 


*This  comparison  to  March  31  is  for  six  months  this  year  with  seven  months  last  year.  In  Septem- 
ber last  year  we  received  $25,189.93.  Of  course  there  is  no  September  in  this  year’s  report.  Allowing 
for  this  amount  would  put  the  shortage  at  $817.42.  Last  year  in  November  we  received  $23,593.50, 
accumulated  income  from  the  King  Estate,  which  will  not  come  again.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that 
receipts  from  other  sources  show  a net  increase  of  $22,776.08. 
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TO  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 


MISSION  HOUSE,  FORT  HALL,  IDAHO 


[AN  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARY 
AT  WORK  IN  IDAHO 

By  Susan  L.  Sprague,  United  Offering  Missionary 


I HAVE  had  a wonderfully  pleasant 
experience  in  my  capacity  of  edu- 
cational secretary  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  missionary  district 
of  Idaho.  First  I visited  Pocatello, 
where  the  Auxiliary  and  guild  seem 
very  happily  combined,  with  the  first 
meeting  of  the  month  devoted  entirely 
to  the  Auxiliary,  and  the  offering  go- 
ing into  the  blue  box,  the  United  Offer- 
ing prayer  said,  and  everything  in  har- 
mony. Each  member  has  also  her  in- 
dividual United  Offering  box. 

My  next  pleasure  of  this  sort  was 
different — no  less  than  a week-end  at 
our  Indian  Mission.  I arrived  on  Big 
Saturday — the  Saturdays  when  rations 
are  given  to  aged  and  infirm  Indians 
are  called  Big  Saturdays.  The  reser- 
vation seemed  to  have  assembled  at 
the  agency,  and  it  was  a genuine  pag- 
eant to  see  these  handsome  men  in 
their  characteristic  finery,  the  women 
in  blankets  and  moccasins,  and  many 
with  papoose-boards  on  their  backs. 


Miss  Parsons,  at  the  school,  is  as 
busy  as  ever.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
permanent  fixtures  conspired  to  break 
down  all  at  once.  The  furnace  and 
the  tank  behaved  in  a refractory  man- 
ner, and  had  to  have  expert  repairs; 
the  china  cupboard  fell  over,  breaking 
the  dishes  of  the  house,  and  then, 
worse  than  all,  the  valuable  Jersey 
cow,  which  the  Auxiliary  gave  them 
years  ago,  fell  sick. 

As  to  the  children,  I fell  in  love 
with  them.  They  are  attractive,  and 
became  very  friendly  with  me.  Miss 
Parsons  told  me  this  interesting  bit: 
Naomi  aged  thirteen,  who  is  one  of 
the  breadmakers  and  makes  delicious 
bread,  said  one  day : “Miss  Parsons, 
we  need  new  dishes;  we  need  new 
quart  cup;  we  need  new  minister.” 
The  bishop  hopes  to  have  already  se- 
cured the  “new  minister”  who  will 
engage  in  active  evangelistic  work  in 
the  reservation.  Since  Christmas  the 
teacher  has  left,  so  Miss  Parsons  has 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho 


the  teaching  to  do  in  addition  to  man- 
aging all  the  rest.  I trust  she  will  very 
soon  have  an  efficient  helper  there.  I 
took  with  me  on  my  visit  my  radiopti- 
con,  and  we  had  “picture  shows”  of  all 
sorts. 

I could  write  page  after  page  of 
what  I learned  and  saw  there.  I was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  a beginning;  we  have  the  plant. 
We  must  go  on,  for  we  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  accomplish  much,  if  we  have 
the  tools.  Ours  is  the  only  church  for 
miles.  We  have  not  only  the  mission 
children  but  the  government  school 
children  under  us.  Many  Indians  are 
close  at  hand.  At  evening  prayers  at 
the  school  it  was  most  impressive  to 
hear  those  childish  voices — several 
only  just  removed  from  heathendom 
— say  so  reverently : “Bring  the  na- 

tions into  thy  fold,  and  add  the 
heathen  to  thine  inheritance.” 

I visited  the  guilds  at  McCammon, 
Blackfoot,  Idaho  Falls  and  Saint  An- 
thony, all  good,  strong  organizations — 
but  weakly  concerning  the  Auxiliary 
idea.  I have  wondered  if  sample 
copies  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
could  be  sent  out.  Few  had  seen  it, 
and  I believe  ignorance  is  at  the  back 


of  lack  of  missionary  endeavor.  Here, 
more  than  in  the  East,  though,  the 
guild  is  a strong  financial  prop  to  each 
mission.  The  more  each  mission  sup- 
ports itself,  the  less  help  does  it  receive 
from  the  Board.  This  is  an  argument 
given  against  Auxiliary  activity. 

My  idea  is  to  make  them  see  that 
each  guild  is  a unit.  There  is  no  con- 
nection with  any  other  guild.  To  be- 
long to  the  Auxiliary,  however,  is  to 
join  hands  with  the  whole  Church  all 
over  the  world,  to  belong  to  the  federa- 
tion, as  it  were.  They  all  seemed  in- 
terested in  my  description  of  our  In- 
dian Mission.  Then  I told  them  of 
this  year’s  enterprises  in  China  and 
Japan.  They  promised  to  send  good 
delegations  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  diocesan  Auxiliary.  This  will  be 
held  in  Twin  Falls,  instead  of  Boise, 
this  year,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vocation. 


THE  EMPIRE  WEEK  OF 
PRAYER 

WE  have  received  from  the 
Women’s  Committee  of  the  S. 
P.  G.  a notice  of  the  Empire  Week  of 
Prayer,  asking  the  Christian  women 
and  girls  of  all  denominations  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  join  in  a great 
effort  of  united  prayer  during  the 
week  from  May  20  to  27.  The  follow- 
ing prayer  is  suggested  as  an  outward 
bond  of  union  among  many  hearts  in 
many  lands,  uplifted  in  this  endeavor : 

OGOD  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
pray  Thee  to  revive  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  hearts 
of  our  women  and  girls,  that  they  may 
be  roused  to  a keener  hatred  of  evil, 
in  every  form,  and  to  a more  fervent 
longing  and  endeavour  to  live  and  work 
and  pray  for  the  strengthening  and 
purifying  of  men  and  women  for  Thine 
Honour  and  Glory;  through  Him  Who 
shed  His  Blood  on  the  Cross  to  make 
us  clean  from  sin,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS  IN  MARCH 


SUCH  an  abundance  of  material 
comes  to  us  that  we  must  make 
selections  of  unusual  happenings 
in  reporting  on  our  Pilgrimage. 

In  Delaware  the  bishop  offered  the 
hospitality  of  his  diocese  to  the  women 
of  the  neighboring  diocese  of  Easton, 
that  they  might  share  with  the  women 
of  Delaware  the  help  of  his  Quiet 
Day.  It  was  from  Delaware  the  mes- 
sage was  received  : “The  little  prayer 
leaflet  came  just  in  time,  and  my  hus- 
band and  I joined  in  the  Pilgrimage  all 
the  week.”  The  prayer  league  of  the 
diocese  was  asked  to  take  the  lead  in 
offering  intercessions. 

It  would  seem  more  than  a “happen- 
ing” that  the  fourth  of  March  was  the 
Sunday  which  began  Washington’s 
week  of  prayer.  Inauguration  week  is 
not  the  best  time  for  quiet  and  medita- 
tion, but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
bishop’s  call  to  his  clergy  met  an  earn- 
est response.  His  words  were  these: 

In  view  of  the  present  world  crisis, 
and  the  possibility  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try being  involved  in  war,  may  I not 
hope  that  all  our  people,  both  men  and 
women,  join  in  the  observance  of  this 
week  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Prayer.  Let 
us  all  unite  in  prayer  for  our  country, 
for  the  President  and  his  counselors  that 
they  may  be  guided  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  by  a firm  stand  for 
the  principles  of  righteousness  and  true 
liberty,  at  whatever  cost  of  sacrifice. 

A strong  editorial  in  the  Southern 
Churchman  introduced  Virginia  and 
Southern  Virginia  to  their  week  of 
prayer.  The  writer  said : 

A very  meaningful  thing  this  is,  which 
the  devout  women  of  our  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  have  undertaken,  and  which 
is  making  its  quiet  progress  across  the 
continent.  Next  week,  March  11  to  17, 
the  pilgrimage  passes  through  the  group 
of  dioceses  in  which  are  the  Virginias. 
The  torch  of  intercession  will  be  handed 
to  their  Auxiliaries  and  good  Church- 
women,  to  be  kept  burning  brightly  for 


seven  days  and  nights  and  to  be  passed 
undimmed  to  waiting  bands  beyond.  It 
will  not  be  like  them  to  take  it  with 
faltering  or  reluctant  hands  or  to  suffer 
its  light  to  fail.  With  unbroken  ranks 
let  them  take  their  assigned  places  in 
the  great  march,  and  lift  their  hearts 
with  their  voices  in  full  chorus  of 
“prayer,  supplication,  intercession  and 
giving  of  thanks  for  all  men.”  Known 
only  to  God  is  the  spiritual  dynamic 
which  will  be  set  free  and  the  “powers 
of  the  world  to  come”  upon  which  the 
Church  will  be  laying  hold. 

To  these  words  the  president  of  the 
Virginia  Branch  added: 

We  are  confident  that  if  we,  the 
women  of  our  Church  in  Virginia,  can 
be  moved  to  join  earnestly  in  this  Pil- 
grimage of  Prayer,  we  shall  not  cease 
the  intercessions  when  our  week  is  over, 
but  will  continue  them  throughout  the 
year,  and  will  be  more  faithful  in  our 
prayers  for  others  until  the  whole  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage  is  done. 

Country  and  city  alike  joined  in 
keeping  the  week,  though  from  the 
country  came  such  messages  as : 

We  are  in  the  hill  country  where  at 
this  season  of  the  year  the  roads  are 
well-nigh  impassable,  yet  I feel  we 
ought  to  make  the  effort  even  if  only  a 
few  can  get  together.  It  is  such  a beau- 
tiful thought,  and  we  have  followed  it 
all  through  The  Spirit  of  Missions. 
Please  send  a prayer  card  for  each 
member  of  our  small  Auxiliary  of 
twelve. 

Here  in  the  country  it  has  meant 
much  to  us  in  spite  of  bad  weather  and 
worse  roads.  We  could  not  expect  to 
get  our  women  out  more  than  once 
during  the  week. 

In  another  place  one  of  the  educa- 
tional secretaries  walked  for  miles  in 
the  rain  to  conduct  a prayer  service  for 
a country  branch. 

The  following  questions  were  sent 
out  for  discussion  at  Auxiliary  prayer 
meetings : 

I.  (a)  What  world  conditions  are 
teaching  us  the  need  for  Christian 
Unity? 
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(b)  Do  you  see  any  indications  of 
its  approach  ? 

II.  (a)  What  parts  of  the  world  are 
today  asking  for  the  religion  of  Christ? 

(b)  If  every  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  prayed  earnestly  every  day 
for  the  spread  of  Christ’s  Kingdom, 
what  is  one  answer  to  the  prayers  which 
we  might  confidently  expect? 

III.  Give  Bible  passages  that  encour- 
age us  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

IV.  Show  from  the  Bible  that  for 
real  success  in  study,  gifts  and  prayer 
we  are  dependent  upon  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

V.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best 
way  to  gain  the  interest  of  a Christian 
who' is  not  interested  in  missions? 

In  Richmond  the  women  made  a pil- 
grimage during  the  week  from  parish 
to  parish,  the  president  of  each  branch 
conducting  each  meeting  in  turn,  a 
woman  from  some  parish  making  the 
address  on  one  of  the  purposes  of  our 
petitions.  At  the  close  of  these  meet- 
ings the  regular  five  o’clock  Lenten 
services  for  the  joint  parishes  of  the 
city  were  held,  different  rectors  mak- 
ing the  addresses,  the  last  subject  be- 
ing “The  Failure  of  Prayer”,  empha- 
sizing how  seeming  failures  may  bring 
greater  blessings  than  those  we  ask 
for. 

A Virginia  officer  tells  of  her  visit  to 
an  old  ladies’  home : 

I began  by  telling  the  old  ladies  I 
wanted  them  to  share  in  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  women  all  over  the  world 
in  praying  for  the  unity  of  missions  and 
for  peace.  Then  I gave  them  some  idea 
of  what  the  Pilgrimage  is ; how  it 
started  and  the  progress  it  is  making, 
and  what  our  share  in  it  might  be.  They  • 
seemed  very  much  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  on  the  Sunday  next  before 
Advent  (next  November),  if  all  the 
women  of  the  Church  were  to  say  those 
prayers  at  eleven  o’clock,  they  would 
be  rising  all  day  long  from  somewhere 
in  the  world,  forging  the  links  of  the 
chain  we  had  been  making  during  the 
year. 

My  talk  came  first.  Then,  when  I 
thought  they  really  understood  what 
we  were  about,  I asked  them  to  kneel 
with  me  and  say  the  prayers ; and  they 
all  joined  in  and  we  said  them  together. 
Then  we  said  the  litany  for  missions, 


and  after  that  I read  them  our  Lord’s 
great  prayer  before  He  left  His  disciples 
(Saint  John  17).  In  closing  I said  a 
beautiful  prayer  for  old  people  in  a 
home,  which  I found  in  a book  of 
prayers  here.  It  seemed  to  draw  us  all 
very  close  together.  I had  called  several 
days  before,  and  carried  each  of  the 
ladies  copies  of  the  prayers  and  litany. 

Southern  Virginia  was  happy  in 
having  two  missionaries  on  the  com- 
mittee of  preparation.  This  was  begun 
early  in  an  effort  to  reach  individu- 
ally the  twenty-three  hundred  enrolled 
members  of  the  diocesan  branch.  The 
bishop’s  letter  said,  “Such  special  ob- 
servance, apart  from  the  direct  answer 
to  specific  prayers,  is  a powerful  means 
of  grace  and  of  spiritual  revival  to 
those  who  pray”  and  his  words,  in  one 
instance,  certainly  proved  true  when 
we  read  of  one  parish,  “Not  for  many 
years  has  such  deep,  spiritual  feeling 
been  stirred  among  us  as  during  the 
observance  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Prayer.” 


A PRAYER  FOR  THE  TIMES 

( From  Washington) 

OLORD  GOD  ALMIGHTY, 
overrule,  we  beseech  Thee,  the 
present  evils  to  the  blessed  is- 
sue, beyond  mere  earthly  peace,  of  re- 
stored brotherhood  among  nations,  the 
enlargement  of  the  Redeemer’s  King- 
dom, and  the  reunion  of  Christendom 
in  one  faith  and  love.  All  this  we  ask, 
O Heavenly  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ’s 
sake,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

In  May 

May  6-12,  Southern  Ohio  and 
Ohio. 

May  13-19,  Michigan. 

May  20-26,  Western  Michigan  and 
Marquette. 

May  27- June  2,  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Milwaukee. 

Let  us  pray  for  these  dioceses  dur- 
ing their  weeks  of  prayer. 


THE  ISOLATED  COUNTRY-WOMEN 


THE  Church  Periodical  Club  esti- 
mates that  there  are  seven  thou- 
sand isolated  women  and  girls  in 
the  Church.  Some  of  these  are  shut-ins, 
invalids,  or  elderly  Churchwomen ; 
some  shut  off  in  institutions,  as 
officers,  attendants  or  inmates;  some 
on  farms  or  ranches,  some  in  mining 
camps,  some  in  villages  or  towns 
where  they  are  the  only  Church  folk. 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be 
done  for  these  women.  They  can 
work  for  the  Auxiliary.  For,  of 
course,  each  one  by  virtue  of  her  bap- 
tism may  be  a member — “member-at- 
large,”  so  to  speak — if  she  belongs  to 
no  special  parish  or  mission,  but  is  a 
member  of  a diocese  or  missionary 
district.  She  can — many  of  the  “iso- 
lated women”  do — use  a United  Offer- 
ing box,  and  so  feel  she  “is  doing  her 
bit”  in  the  Auxiliary  work.  The  iso- 
lated woman  can  share  in  the  study 
work.  The  time  that  women  in  busy 
parishes  spend  in  church  at  services, 
meetings,  conferences  and  classes,  she 
can,  and  often  does,  spend  in  prayer 
and  reading.  Often  she  reads  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  and  Church 
weekly  from  cover  to  cover. 

Reports  have  been  received  of  some 
of  these  isolated  ones  that,  during 
General  Convention,  they  take  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  city  in  which 
Convention  is  held,  and  follow  eagerly 
the  doings  of  bishops  and  deputies,  as 
well  as  the  meetings  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary.  The  Missionary  Calendar 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  isolated 
women,  and  a good  work  for  any  par- 
ish branch  is  to  send  a certain  number 
of  these  calendars  to  them;  also  to 
subscribe  to  Church  periodicals  when 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  subscribe 
for  themselves.  And  prayer — more 
and  more  the  leaders  of  study-classes 
and  conferences  ask  the  help  of  inter- 
cessors. One  who  cannot  attend  the. 


conference  or  class  can  spend  the  time 
in  prayer  to  God  to  bless  and  guide  the 
effort.  What  more  natural  than  to 
ask  the  isolated  women  to  give  this 
service  of  prayer? 

Members  of  the  parish  branches 
may  cheer  and  encourage  these  lone 
members  by  an  occasional  friendly  let- 
ter or  an  Easter  or  Christmas  card. 
The  story  has  been  told  of  a woman 
who,  though  living  in  a little  cabin  off 
in  the  hills  with  none  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  on  being  asked  how  she  bore 
the  loneliness,  said:  “I  am  not  alone, 
and  do  not  feel  lonely,”  adding,  as  she 
pointed  at  a picture  of  our  Lord,  “He 
is  ever  with  me.”  This  picture  had 
been  sent  her  through  fhe  Church 
Periodical  Club.  Another  story  was 
of  a farmer’s  wife.  With  all  her 
housework,  the  care  of  her  children, 
and  of  the  chickens  and  pigs,  she  said 
that  she  could  not  always  get  time  to 
read  the  magazine  sent  her  by  the 
club,  but  week  by  week,  as  it  came,  the 
knowledge  that  someone  cared  for  her 
and  was  thinking  of  her  kept  her 
from  giving  up  in  despair. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  to  know  who 
these  “isolated  women”  are,  not  as  a 
class,  but  each  one  for  herself.  The 
plan  in  one  missionary  district  is  to 
have  each  isolated  Churchwoman  in- 
vited to  come  and  spend  Easter  Day 
and  Christmas  Day  as  the  guest  of 
some  Churchwoman  in  the  parish  or 
mission  that  is  least  remote.  In  that 
way  she  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
her  Communion,  and  also  she  is  made 
to  feel  that  she  is  with  friends.  She 
loves  the  Church.  Those  who  have 
always  had  a clergyman  within  call- 
ing distance  cannot  know  how  she  ap- 
preciates the  privileges  of  Church 
services.  She  has  probably  waited 
years  to  have  her  children  baptized, 
or  has  seen  some  dear  one  buried 
without  the  Church  service,  unless  a 
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layman  has  been  persuaded  to  read  a 
few  prayers.  Many  of  the  strong  par- 
ishes of  to-day  started  because  a 
Church  family  “moved  away  from  the 
Church,”  and  first  from  instructing 
the  children  of  the  family,  the  group 
has  enlarged  to  take  in  neighbors  and 
friends  until  the  Prayer  Book  service 
has  become  familiar  to  and  beloved  by 
all,  and  a parish  is  the  result. 

One  day  a letter  was  received  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  Offering  in 
Eastern  Oklahoma  from  an  isolated 
Churchwoman  who  always  used  her 
blue  box  as  though  she  enjoyed  doing 
so.  The  letter  read:  “This  is  not  a 
personal  offering  from  me — an  iso- 
lated Churchwoman;  no  indeed,  I am 
that  no  longer.  A Church  family  has 
come  to  this  town,  a woman  and  her 
twin  sons.  The  mother  and  I have 
organized  a guild.  We  are  saving 
money  to  buy  a town  lot  on  which  to 
build  the  church.  She  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  guild,  and  I am  presi- 
dent. We  have  named  our  society  the 
Epiphany  Guild  because  we  are  strong 
for  missions.  We  are  preparing  my 
son  and  her  twins  for  confirmation, 
and  the  bishop  has  promised  to  come 
in  April  and  confirm  them.” 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
“isolated  Churchwomen”  are  sure  to 
be  great  missionaries.  They  have  not 
the  sin  of  “parochialism”  laid  at  their 
doors.  Think  of  it!  No  parish  boun- 
daries ! To  be  on  a height,  so  to  speak, 
and  have  the  vision  of  the  whole  world 
as  one’s  parish ! 


SUGGESTIONS 

1.  To  have  some  officer  of  the 
Auxiliary  in  the  diocese  or  missionary 
district — one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
or  an  officer  of  the  Church  Periodical 
Club — responsible  for  getting  a list  of 
the  isolated  Churchwomen  in  the  dio- 
cese and  so  be  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them.  The  names  for  this  list 
can  be  secured  from  the  bishop  or  his 


clergy,  especially  the  archdeacon  or 
the  general  missionary,  or  through  the 
Church  Periodical  Club.  Miss  Thomas, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Club, 
writes : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  Peri- 
odical Club  can  make  some  contribution 
in  the  matter  of  the  isolated  Church- 
women. It  has  been  a part  of  our  work 
for  many  years  to  come  in  touch  with 
such  women  (and  men  also).  We  have 
a number  of  names  on  our  files,  with  a 
varying  amount  of  information  concern- 
ing them,  and  I shall  very  gladly  place 
. such  names  and  information  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  diocesan  president.  This 
will  save  duplication  of  effort,  and,  in 
turn,  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  addi- 
tional names  obtained  by  the  Auxiliary 
in  other  ways.  I hope  that  this  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operation  may  seem  to 
you  practicable. 

2.  Some  Sunday-school  or  other 
Church  correspondence  course  for 
these  isolated  women. 

3.  The  Missionary  Calendar  is  much 
used,  and  is  a great  comfort  to  them. 
See  that  each  one  has  a copy  each 
year. 

4.  Carry  on  a friendly  correspond- 
ence with  those  who  need  a friend. 

5.  Let  these  women  feel  that  they 
can  be  of  great  help  in  the  Church’s 
work ; that  they  can  help  the  study 
classes  and  conferences  as  intercessors. 
Let  them  be  notified  of  the  hour  of 
such  class  or  conference,  and  be  asked 
to  pray,  at  that  time,  that  God  may 
bless  and  guide  these  efforts. 


THE  ISOLATED  PARISH 

A correspondent  in  a country  parish 
writes : 

We  are  in  status  quo  and  likely  to  re- 
main so,  for  what  courage  I had  has 
oozed.  I sent  for  a text-book  and  took 
it  to  an  Auxiliary  sewing  meeting  one 
day  and  tried  to  get  up  a little  interest 
in  it,  but  it  fell  flat.  They  are  sending 
a box  to  the  mountains.  Our  fingers 
work  more  easily  than  our  minds,  but 
even  they  have  to  be  coaxed. 
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Why  not  then  read  short,  bright 
articles  from  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
rather  than  a book?  Miss  Corey  of 
Massachusetts  has  prepared  a leaflet 
suggesting  readings  for  working 
branches  and  stories  illustrative  of  life 
in  places  to  which  boxes  are  to  be  sent. 
See  the  new  chapter  on  boxes  in  the 
revised  Hand  Book  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

It  is  hard  to  get  to  diocesan  meetings 
from  country  districts  and,  so,  there 
is  a lack  of  interest.  The  infrequency 
of  meetings  in  small  places  is  another 
cause.  Suggestions  to  help  these 
branches  were : 

An  interesting  account  of  each  dio- 
cesan meeting,  either  written  as  a per- 
sonal letter  or  in  the  columns  of  the 
diocesan  paper  may  be  sent  them ; 
when  possible  a diocesan  officer  should 
visit  them;  when  the  diocese  is  large 
and  parishes  are  widely  scattered  dis- 
trict officers  may  be  appointed  to  make 
such  visits ; where  conditions  are  espe- 
cially unsympathetic — the  women  cal- 
lous and  antagonistic — the  way  for  the 
diocesan  or  district  officer  may  be  pre- 
pared by  someone  to  whom  their  sur- 
roundings and  outlook  on  life  are 
familiar  coming  to  them  and  making 
connection  • ceveral  centres  within  the 
diocese  can  be  established  to  which 
representatives  of  neighboring  rural 
branches  might  occasionally  come. 
Maps  help  in  creating  interest.  Tell 
the  women  of  the  large  Auxiliary  in- 
terests— the  Triennial,  the  monthly 
conferences,  the  committee  on  prayer 
for  the  Auxiliary.  Ask  their  prayers 
to  help  each  large  enterprise. 


NO  EXCUSE 

In  1916  the  subscriptions,  gifts  and 
collections  of  the  English  Church 
people  through  the  S.  P.  G.  were  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  in  advance 
of  the  receipts  of  1915. 

Remember  this,  and  tell  it  to  anyone 
who  would  excuse  herself  this  year 
from  her  missionary  giving. 


“CEKIYAPIWIN” — 
PRAYER-WOMAN 

It  has  become  one  of  the  helpful 
customs  of  our  Rosebud  Mission  that 
each  year  at  the  annual  gathering  of 
our  Owancaya,  or  general  meeting 
of  delegates,  both  men  and  women, 
from  each  station  we  choose  a man 
and  a woman,  worthy  Christian  people, 
faithful  and  devout,  to  be  honorary 
vice-presidents,  calling  them,  in  La- 
kota,  “Grandfather”  and  “Grand- 
mother.” 

Many  years  ago  Emma  Prayer- 
woman  and  her  husband  were  chosen 
for  this  honor.  He  was  taken  from 
earthly  labors,  but  she  remains,  faithful 
and  devoted  to  the  work  of  missions. 
Without  children  of  her  own,  she  has 
started  a little  band  of  Juniors,  and 
trained  them  to  work  for  the  missions, 
and  to  learn  those  lessons  from  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book  which  make  them 
wise  and  glad  to  help  others.  They 
are  becoming  another  band  of  “cheer- 
ful workers.”  Lately  made  a co- 
worker with  Thomas  Straight  of  Epi- 
phany Chapel,  the  blessed  influence  of 
Emma  Prayer-woman’s  life  must  reach 
farther  and  farther,  carrying  the 
knowledge  of  that  happiness  and  joy 
in  life  which  Christ  hath  brought  to 
light — a real,  living  Epiphany. 

A.  B.  Clark. 


A REQUEST 

WILL  those  who  wish  to  order 
leaflets  for  their  week  of  prayer 
send  in  their  orders  at  least  a fortnight 
before  the  time  when  they  will  be 
needed?  It  is  not  safe  to  wait  until 
three  or  four  days  before  the  week  be- 
gins, as  parcels  post  is  often  slow  and 
the  package  may  come  too  late.  The 
leaflets  to  be  obtained  from  here  are 
“A  Pilgrimage  of  Prayer,”  W.  A.  No. 
3,  and  the  Board’s  leaflets,  No.  50, 
“Prayers  for  Missions,”  and  No.  51, 
“A  Litany  for  Missions.” 


THE  NEW  JUNIOR  PLAN  IN  LOUISIANA 


IN  March  there  was  a meeting  of  our 
Junior  leaders  to  discuss  the  Junior 
Plan.  The  Plan  was  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Religious  Education,  who 
asked  the  Juniors  to  tell  just  how  they 
could  place  this  in  the  Sunday-schools. 
The  Juniors  then  met  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  work  out  details.  Later 
the  committee  presented  suggestions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Junior  leaders. 

I visited  many  Sunday-schools 
throughout  this  diocese,  and  found 
that  in  many  missions  were  given  a 
prominent  part.  In  some,  I found  they 
never  spoke  about  missions.  In  these 
places  I suggested  they  give  one  Sun- 
day each  month  to  missions,  and  have 
the  Junior  Collect  and  any  other  mis- 
sionary prayers  every  Sunday.  In 
every  place  this  idea  is  working  very 
well.  The  outlook  is  hopeful.  When 
the  Board  of  Religious  Education 
meets  again  they  will  decide  whether 
they  will  co-operate  with  the  Juniors 
in  furthering  this  plan. 

The  suggestions  made  to  the  Dio- 
cesan Board  of  Religious  Education 
were  as  follows: 

1.  That  in  each  Sunday-school  there 
should  be  appointed,  as  assistant  super- 
intendent, a woman  (preferably  the 
Junior  Auxiliary  leader),  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  further  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions in  the  Sunday-school  and  to  have 
supervision  of  the  week  day  activity 
of  the  children.  Where  the  school  is 
large,  it  would  seem  wise  to  have  this 
woman  assisted  in  the  primary,  junior 
and  senior  departments  by  other  Junior 
leaders,  who  would  co-operate  with  her 
both  on  Sundays  and  week  days. 

2.  That  where  the  duplex  envelopes 
are  in  use,  the  Sunday-school  should 
still  retain  the  use  of  its  side,  and  the 
missionary  funds  would  be  sent  to  the 
diocesan  missionary  treasurer,  to  fulfil 
the  pledges  and  obligations  assumed  by 
the  Sunday-school  for  Missions. 

3.  That  all  boxes  and  pledges  should 
be  chosen  or  assumed  by  the  Sunday- 
school,  each  class  doing  its  share. 
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4.  That  each  Sunday-school  have  a 
United  Offering  treasurer. 

5.  That  the  organization  of  the  Junior 
Auxiliary  be  retained  as  it  is  until  the 
plan  has  been  successfully  tried,  carried 
out  and  adopted  by  the  Church. 

6.  That  each  rector  be  asked  to  make 
a start  in  this  matter,  gradually  adopting 
the  suggestions  until  the  whole  plan  can 
be  carried  out. 

The  last  word  from  the  Louisiana 
Juniors  is  that  the  new  Junior  Plan  has 
met  with  much  enthusiasm  among  both 
the  women  and  the  Juniors,  but  as  yet 
the  clergy  are  non-committal,  except  in 
one  or  two  cases  where  they  have 
pledged  co-operation.  The  idea  is  not 
altogether  new  in  the  diocese,  as  there 
are  several  places  where  it  is  being 
used  most  successfully;  in  one  place 
the  rector  said,  “It  is  the  only  solution 
for  reaching  the  children  of  the 
Church.” 


SAINT  AGNES’S,  KYOTO 

THE  Treasurer  of  Saint  Agnes’s 
Committee  has  received  a check 
for  twenty-five  dollars  from  a vestry- 
man of  a parish  whose  rector  was  a 
classmate  of  Bishop  Tucker’s.  This 
man  heard  Bishop  Tucker  speak  and 
the  check  is  the  result.  The  commit- 
tee, though  a committee  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary,  would  gladly  wel- 
come similar  gifts  from  other  men ! 

To  March  first  the  treasurer  reports 
as  received  and  pledged  $31,087.50.  It 
is  important  that  pledges  should  be 
paid  in  as  quickly  as  possible. 

A recent  word  from  San  Francisco 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  us. 
Mrs.  Jefiferys,  United  Offering  Mis- 
sionary among  the  Japanese  of  that 
place,  writes : “The  president  of  our 
guild  is  the  first  girl  graduate  of  Saint 
Agnes’s  School.  She  had  her  first 
teaching  about  Christ  from  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kim.  She  is  now  a middle-aged  wo- 
man and  the  mother  of  grown  sons 
and  daughters.” 


